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Grace Methodist in Alamogordo, New Mexico, lacked an adequate model through which 
to examine two decades of decline in a way that instilled optimism. If members 
participated in a focused, six-week program on the confessional nature of Communion, 
they would discover an effective starting point for such examination. Data was collected 
through surveys, journals, recorded interactions, written confessions, and group 
interviews. The project demonstrated that an intentional focus on the repentant aspects of 
Communion can increase a congregation’s ability to examine its past while growing in 


hope for its future. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Western church of the 21st century faces a paradox. While today's Christians 
are called to spread the gospel and make disciples, just like Christians more than 2000 
years ago, they also have a responsibility to help people avoid sin. The New Testament 
emphasizes the importance of this goal but requires the church to be courageous enough 
to confront sin, not just in non-believers but also in those who have already accepted 
Jesus Christ. The paradox lies in the fact that the church is required to address sin but is 
hesitant to do so. To truly help people, the church must reclaim the idea of repentance. 
However, this is challenging because repentance is not a popular concept in 
contemporary society, both within and outside the church. 

Repentance involves self-examination that goes against the grain of the Western 
cultural desire for comfort—a desire that pervades so many aspects of our lives, as 
evidenced by our behaviors: “Our American appetite for the happy, comfortable life is 
not just a matter of abstract academic interest. We see it clearly in our behavior....”! This 
ferocious appetite for comfort leads to a culture-wide avoidance of anything that makes 
people uncomfortable, decreasing a population’s “psychological immunity to 


circumstances that are less comfortable and more inconvenient.” 


' Todd Kashdan and Robert Biswas-Diener, The Upside of Your Dark Side (New York, NY: 
Plume, 2014), 27. 


? Kashdan and Biswas-Diener, 28. 


In the American church, this avoidance of discomfort is evident in the growing 
evasion of any honest understanding and practice of repentance. Pastor and commentator 
of American Christianity Tim Challies argues that “our society so hates the idea of 
repentance, [that] many churches, out of a so-called ‘seeker-sensitivity,’ have stopped 
speaking about it....”? The Barna Group, a prominent surveyor of American Christian life 
and practice, reports evidence which backs up Challies’ observations, asserting the 
“evidence is quite clear that relatively few self-identified Christians are serious about 
abandoning the lure of sin and handing total control of their life to God.” 

Along with the growing tendency to avoid confession and repentance within 
American culture and Christian practice, a decades-long decline in faith participation has 
taken place. In 2021 after eighty years of tracking U.S. engagement with houses of 
worship, Gallup researchers found that for the first time the number of American adults 
who participated in faith-based communities dropped below fifty percent. Methodism, 
the Christian tradition that makes up the primary context for this document, has not been 
immune from this decline either, losing 3.8 million members during the past fifty years.° 
Clearly the embrace of the primary Christian practice of repentance is not the only 


component in free fall; congregational participation is as well. 


3 Tim Challies, “Repentance and Evangelicalism,” Challies (blog), October 3, 2005, 
https://www.challies.com/articles/repentance-and-evangelicalism/. 


4 “Self-Described Christians Dominate America but Wrestle with Four Aspects of Spiritual Depth,” 
Barna Group, September 11, 2013, https://www.barna.com/research/self-described-christians-dominate- 
america-but-wrestle-with-four-aspects-of-spiritual-depth/. Specific details of this study will be addressed 
and utilized later on in this document. 


5 Jeffrey M. Jones, “U.S. Church Membership Falls Below Majority for the First Time,” Gallup 
(blog), March 29, 2021, https://news.gallup.com/poll/341963/church-membership-falls-below-majority- 
first-time.aspx. 


® James V. Heidinger II, “Theological Liberalism and United Methodist Decline,” Firebrand 
Magazine (blog), March 22, 2022, https://firebrandmag.com/articles/theological-liberalism-and-united- 
methodist-decline. 


Church leaders have invested extensively in an effort to curb this numerical 
decline; however, no amount of expertise will help if diminishing denominations and 
congregations are not first serious about honestly examining the reasons behind the 
deterioration. Church leadership cannot simply think that the next idea or novel approach 
will solve all their problems. To address the decline, churches must engage in honest self- 
examination, acknowledging both successes and failures, including moments of sin and 
disobedience. The cultural trend toward an unrepentant nature works contrary to the 
primary task churches must perform—to examine where actions have gone wrong and 
atone if necessary. While assumptions may lead a congregation to believe that such 
honest examination will bring gloom and despair, what if such scrutiny has the power to 
not only expose areas that can be fixed, but also increase confidence in the future? 

This Doctor of Ministry project aims to demonstrate how honest examination can 
lead to renewed optimism and hope. Grace Methodist Church in Alamogordo, New 
Mexico (hereafter Grace Methodist), has experienced a decline in attendance like many 
other churches in the US. The congregational leadership lacks a positive model to analyze 
and alleviate the decline. This project, informed by various areas of research, 
demonstrates that honest examination leading to hope is achievable via the regular 
practice of the sacrament of Communion. The first chapter explores how this doctoral 
project developed out of a process of prayer and personal introspection in concert with 
thorough research of church history and observation of the current state of Grace 
Methodist. 

Chapter Two examines the teachings of 1 John 1:8-2:2, highlighting the often- 


underestimated impact of sin in Christian life. The original readers of 1 John, and 


similarly modern believers, may overlook the impact of their sinfulness. Sin’s impact is 
addressed in | John by recognizing both individual and corporate sin and offering hope 
through Christ as our advocate and atoning sacrifice. Regular Communion at Grace 
Methodist allows congregants to experience Christ's sacrifice, spurring on repentance and 
hopeful ministry. The chapter emphasizes that acknowledging and confronting sin, 
assured by Christ's forgiveness through the sacrament, and not ignoring it, is crucial for a 
congregation's sanctification and growth in hope. 

Chapter Three serves as the historical foundation for this project, examining the 
blend of sacramentalism and evangelism in early Methodism, particularly in England. 
This exploration is crucial as it reveals the diminished emphasis on sacramental practices, 
including the Communion liturgy and congregational confession, upon Methodism's 
expansion to the United States. Reconnecting with the Wesleyan tradition of continual 
confession as part of constant Communion aligns with the project's goal of promoting 
honest examination while growing in hope and newness of life in Christ. 

Building on the historical foundations, Chapter Four explores Wesleyan 
theology's insights on sin and repentance, emphasizing the theological relevance for 
contemporary believers. Wesleyan thought extends the concept of repentance beyond 
initial conversion, advocating for its continual necessity in both Christian and non- 
Christian lives. This perspective is key to understanding entire sanctification, where 
ongoing repentance is not a source of shame but a path toward holy living. In this view 
Christians are perceived as saints in constant transformation, moving away from sin. The 


sacrament of Communion, integral for its confessional nature, is highlighted as a vital 


practice in realizing this Wesleyan concept of sin and repentance, underscoring its 
significance in the believer's spiritual journey. 

Chapter Five examines the theory of Positive Psychology (hereafter PP) and how 
it can help explain the contemporary negative perception of repentance. This theory 
emphasizes healing and restoration, focusing on achieving a holistic, healthy life—a 
practice that mirrors the Wesleyan goal of holy living. It suggests confronting sin openly 
as a pathway to hope, not as aspects of life to avoid or from which to be cured. PP theory 
notably affirms the ritual practice of Communion as a step toward hopeful living. 
Integrating PP, this chapter argues that confession and repentance in Communion are key 
to helping congregations like Grace Methodist reflect on its past and progress toward a 
hopeful future. 

The research presented in the above chapters led to the development of a six-week 
workshop at Grace Methodist titled “Hope for Grace,” which centered on the 
confessional nature of Communion. The final chapter describes the development of this 
workshop, and how it effectively guided participants in confronting the two-decade 
decline of their congregation. The results were promising: instead of ending in despair, 
there was a notable increase in hope and optimism for the church's future. The “Hope for 
Grace”’ workshop at Grace Methodist confirmed the hypothesis that an intentional focus 
on the repentant aspects of Communion can increase a congregation’s ability to examine 


its past while growing in hope for its future. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Of all the lessons I have learned in ministry, one that has impacted my life most is 
that the best gift of ministry that I could ever give is my own life of holiness. Having 
gone through my personal struggles and failings of living with an unrepentant heart and 
having been personally impacted by the unrepentant leadership of Christian ministers, I 
see how great an impact holy and unholy living has on the call to ministry that God 
places on his disciples. No ministry model, strategy, or innovation is so great that it can 
overcome the mar of a sinful heart. 

In John Wesley’s sermon based on | Cor. 7:35, when reflecting on Paul's 


encouragement to give "unhindered devotion to the Lord,"! 


Wesley is adamant that 
seeing the presence of God in one's life is a vital component of the ability to impact 
society with the Gospel. For Wesley, where this understood presence of God first 
manifests in a person’s life is in the simple pursuit of holy and repentant living: "They 
should begin with repentance, the knowledge of themselves; of their sinfulness, guilt, and 


helplessness." In the same paragraph Wesley also states that to brush past this humble 


and confessing posture before God, is the "one mistake" that so many in the church are 


' 1 Cor. 7:35, New Revised Standard Version (NRSV). Unless otherwise noted, all scripture 
references in this document are from the NRSV. 


? John Wesley, “On Dissipation,” Wesley Center Online, para. 19, accessed October 15, 2021, 
http://wesley.nnu.edu/john-wesley/the-sermons-of-john-wesley-1872- edition/sermon-79-on-dissipation/. 
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prone to make. My experience has shown me that we make the same mistake today— 
wanting to see the fruit and success of ministry so much that we neglect the simple faith 
act of repentance—repentance through which God germinates a ministry of fruitfulness. 
It is the pursuit of holiness by which God brings about hearts of confession that are then 
able to minister to the world around them. 

I have witnessed the fruit of such a pursuit through pastoral ministry in my own 
life and the lives of the people I am blessed to pastor. I am convinced this maxim is valid 
on the individual level—that the best that individuals can offer in ministry is their 
personal pursuit of holy living. The question I essentially wrestle with in this document is, 
"Does this scale up?" Is the corporate pursuit of holiness rooted in and catalyzed by a 
unified confessing spirit and a communally repentant heart the most important ministry of 
a church? 

I cannot speak to what it was like to pastor in the past, but I can admit that people 
in the church today do not like to talk about sin (or any past seasons or events of failures 
and unpleasantness). Speaking from my own leadership perspective, sin is no fun for 
pastors to address or teach either. Refusing to acknowledge mistakes is not unique to the 
Body of Christ. Twenty-first century American culture has a significant aversion to 
admitting past wrongs. The church has failed to disciple the communities of the 
contemporary American world into groups of humility, repentance, and forgiveness- 
seeking. Instead, it feels as if the culture outside the church has evangelized 
congregations—converting Christian communities with the secular values of covering the 
bad, ignoring faults, blaming others for failures, and never talking about the negatives of 


the past. All this leads to a church that never confesses and never repents. If Wesley is 
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correct, this mistake will prohibit any fruitful and culturally impactful ministry from ever 
happening. 

The culture in our churches regarding sin, confession, and repentance is not 
informed by the Gospel but by outside culture. From my missionary training in 
preparation to minister to Muslims in North Africa, I know that when approaching a non- 
Christian culture with the Gospel of Jesus Christ, pastors must take special care to meet 
the non-Christian culture in a way that is as culturally resonant as possible while still 
presenting a true and faithful Gospel; not a syncretized Gospel, but a contextualized one. 
Perhaps it is time to meet this moment in the church with missional eyes to see this cross- 
cultural dilemma. Doing so will allow us to see how powerfully the world outside the 
church's walls has shaped the view of sin and repentance. Once we have rightly seen the 
problem, we can address it with a gracious heart but also firm in the conviction that a 
spirit of humble holiness in the church is essential for ministry fruitfulness. 

This struggle to honestly examine a congregation’s past and not simply highlight 
the positive aspects of that past is one of the challenging truths facing many churches 
today, including Grace Methodist, which I am blessed to pastor. After about a century of 
dynamic growth and fruitful ministry in the community leading up to the late 1990s, the 
church experienced significant decline in membership and participation. In my several 
years as pastor here, I have sensed a strong hesitancy to discuss why such a decline 
happened. The most common approach to the future is something along the lines of, 
“Let's just do this thing we used to do in the past. That worked then; surely it will work 
now!” The struggle for Grace Methodist is the difficulty for church members to see that 


the actions they used to take may have contributed to the past two decades of decline. 


Presently, there is a need for the body of Christ here to grow in its ability to honestly 
reflect on the past and openly consider the situations where the church may have been 
wrong. Such reflection is not for hand wringing, dwelling on the past, or casting blame, 
but for holy and righteous living, and to bring about a communal heart that laments 
wrong actions and moves forward into a hopeful future. I am not promoting some 
idealistic view of confession, but rather arguing for a biblical approach that such a 
humble process can be life-giving to a church, just as we see Paul proclaim to the 
members of the Corinthian church that their godly grief over past mistakes "produces a 
repentance that leads to salvation and brings no regret..." (2 Cor 7:10). 

If the problem is a church that lacks the tools to confront the unpleasantness of the 
past, then I hypothesize that if a church can grow more accepting of communal 
confession and repentance through teaching and practical application, then it will grow in 
its ability to look on the past in a way that leads to forgiveness and spiritual growth. In 
this document I explore the validity of this proposal at Grace Methodist through 
establishing biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary foundations for my 
hypothesis. Then, based upon these foundations, I will elaborate on the development and 
implementation of a robust project of teaching and practical application of corporate 
confession within the context of Communion, which will prove to facilitate conflux 
moments? for the community of God at Grace Methodist, spurring on both genuine 
repentance and hopeful optimism. This communal assurance of God's love through the 


power of collective repentance will lay the groundwork of collective holiness, which will 


3 Sue Nilson Kibbey, Flood Gates: Holy Momentum for a Fearless Church (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 2016), 87-88. Kibbey defines a conflux moment as a moment which “represents a combustive, 
synergistic intersection—a living encounter—between you and the heart of God.” 
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be the best offering that Grace Methodist could ever give to the community of 


Alamogordo and the world. 


Context 

Grace Methodist has existed in Alamogordo, New Mexico, for as long as the town 
itself. Founders officially laid out the town in 1898,* and the birth of the city was also the 
birth of the church that is now Grace Methodist. What began as a prayer meeting in the 
tents of early missionaries and charter members> would turn into a thriving church that 
paralleled the dynamic growth of Alamogordo from a small tent city in 1898 to an 
established community of 3,500 people by 1905.° The church had every excuse to fail 
and close, from financial struggles to burned down buildings, but a humble determination 
kept the church growing through the years. 

The growth in these early years was perpetuated by community-wide practices of 
confession and repentance during the era of World War I, primarily in the form of revival 
services. Evident by the numerous revival services that the church held during the years 
of the First World War is a humble posture of submitting to God and a sense that the 
congregation genuinely sought after the Lord through repentance. Between 1914 and 


1919, the congregation organized at least five recorded revival events. Hundreds of 


4 Peter Eidenbach, Images of America: Alamogordo (Charleston, SC: Arcadia Publishing, 2010), 
11. 


5 Gilbert Beth, Alamogordo, The Territorial Years: 1891-1912 (Alamogordo, NM: The Starline 
Press, 1988), 31. 


® Eidenbach, Images of America: Alamogordo, 45. 
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people heard a message of grace, a call to repentance, and an invitation into church 
membership.’ 
These revivals drew community-wide attention and regularly appeared in local 
news. Reporting on the Methodist revival of 1917, a local newspaper wrote: 
This was the greatest and strongest campaign for souls ever inaugurated in this 
city. It is utterly impossible to comprehend the vastness of the good accomplished, 
or to mark the bounds of its far-reaching effects... Men who were old and 
hardened in sin, unsaved women, and wayward sons and daughters were arrested 
in their downward drifts, led penitently back to the foot of Calvary, and pointed to 
the shining upward way.® 
The recorded history of the church attests to the fact that at least 150 people came to 
know the saving love of Christ during this single event,’ and God only knows the 
everlasting impact that those individual lives had on their own families and the 
Alamogordo community, even to this day. This season of revivals and the hundreds of 
lives impacted happened because the church was humble enough rely on God in such a 
tragic time as World War I. Revival attendees, church members, and recent converts did 
not bury their heads in the sand or refuse to acknowledge how hard times had been. Even 
when the war was over, the reflection on its toll on the congregation and community 


continued. Lamenting both the effects of World War I as well as the Spanish Flu 


pandemic, the church "began the long process of settling down and assessing the terrible 


7 GUMC History Committee, What Hath God Wrought: Centennial History of Grace United 
Methodist Church (Alamogordo, NM: Grace United Methodist Church, 1998), chap. 6. 


8 Otero County News, March 1, 1917. Quoted in What Hath God Wrought, 92. 


° GUMC History Committee, What Hath God Wrought, 92. 
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impact of two years of war and the months-long suffering brought on by the widespread 
disease.’”!° 
Soon after this season of revival and reflection, Grace Methodist experienced 
many decades of growth. To anecdotally illustrate the ministry fruitfulness of this time, 
allow me to share this astounding historical fact: There was a five-year period in the 
1970s when nineteen individuals from Grace Methodist entered candidacy to become 
ordained ministers in the denomination.!! This shows a tremendous amount of ministry 
fruitfulness, that so many individuals raised in the church would grow up and be 
discipled to such a degree where they would hear, follow, and pursue full-time ministry. 
Looking at what took place at Grace Methodist from its founding through World 
War I and the Spanish Flu pandemic, and what took place in the decades up to the end of 
the twentieth century, makes me curious about possible correlations between the two 
seasons. There appears to be a strong relationship, a cause and effect perhaps, between 
the early season of communal revival and reflection and the proceeding decades of 
fruitfulness. Could this church already have a pattern of church revitalization and renewal 
in its history? Perhaps this pattern shows that instead of avoiding the challenging times or 
too quickly moving past them, the leadership of Grace Methodist might assess their 
current state and what brought them there. And perhaps the congregation should do so 
through communal practices such as the sacrament of Communion, which facilitates 
repentant and humble hearts, so that it can move into a future of hopefulness, just as the 


church did decades ago. 


‘0 GUMC History Committee, 102. 


'! GUMC History Committee, 212. 
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As part of the 100th-anniversary celebration of Grace Methodist in 1998, church 


leaders wrote the following hopeful statement in the official centennial history: 

The past has taught us that Grace Church is not a body that stands still. From the 

moves, the new building projects, and the many ministries spanning 100 years, it 

is evident that Grace is a force led by God's power serving the Alamogordo area. 

The future is as bright as the past.!? 

With the 125" anniversary of Grace Methodist having just passed in 2023, this statement 
is likely not as prophetic as the original authors hoped it would be. In the two decades 
since the members wrote their hopes for the future, decline has been the unfortunate norm 
for the congregation. 

One member recently summed up this decline for me when she told me that these 
past twenty years have sadly been the "graying of Grace."!* In commemoration of Grace 
Methodist's centennial celebrations in 1998, the Centennial Committee wrote the 
following about how far the church had come: "From meeting in a tent to a spacious, 
well-appointed building; from 15 to 1,366 members; from one preacher to a 22 member 
staff. And from budgets of $200 to $587,616. Grace Church has come a long way."'* In 
2021, Grace Methodist is far from a membership of 1,366, with only about 200 active 
ministry participants and a membership roster of about 350. 

I perceive a membership at Grace Methodist which lacks the tools and training to 


discern why such decline has happened. God has already laid some groundwork, as God 


often does, for at least there is a realization that something has indeed happened to cause 


2 GUMC History Committee, 219. 
'3 Interview with a Grace Methodist member, interview by author, Alamogordo, October 30, 2021. 


'4 GUMC History Committee, What Hath God Wrought, 218. 
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such decline. At a group interview of fifteen members,'> participants identified and dated 
more than forty separate “high” events of celebration, joy, and fruitfulness during 
approximately sixty years of ministry (1960 to 2020). However, when the conversation 
shifted to “lows,” participants identified twenty-seven low points, twenty-two of which 
occurred from 2000 to 2021. This realization that a significant concentration of lows has 
happened since 2000 indicates an understanding that perhaps a particular focus is needed 
to help Grace Methodist grow in its ability to assess the past two decades of ministry 
humbly and honestly. The congregation lacks the necessary tools to complete such an 
assessment in a way that instills healing from the past and hope for the future. 

The biblical practice of honestly recognizing the faults of the past for life 
transformation is not only a challenge for the church but the community of Alamogordo 
as well. For instance, according to data from MissionInsite, when presented with the 
position that "Jesus is the only way for human salvation from sin," agreement for this 
statement decreased by six percent over a five-year period in the greater Alamogordo 
area.'° Already with this data point, we see that the city’s understanding of sin, and 
Christ's role in freeing us from that sin, is declining. This decrease may correlate with the 
statistic that only three-out-of-ten people are actively involved in a religious congregation. 
A full seventy percent of people in Alamogordo do not participate in a faith community 


of any kind. 


'S This group interview took place in the early stages (Semester One) of the D.Min. process as part 
of my contextual analysis of Grace Methodist. These fifteen participants were not necessarily official 
program participants of the final implemented project. 


16 “MissionInsite” (ACS Technologies), accessed October 15, 2021, https://missionsite.com/. 
Unless noted otherwise, all demographic data presented in this paper was gathered from the MissionInsite 
demographic program. 
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We may be able to see evidence that there is a connection between a church's 
need for more faithful communal repentance and a community's decline in Christian 
participation in the statistic that sixty-two percent of those in Alamogordo who do not 
participate in any faith group say that their most significant reason for not participating is 
because "religious people are too judgmental." The perception of a "too judgmental" 
Christian community in Alamogordo is not only a sentiment with the non-religious. 
Those currently participating in religious groups also say that this judgmental attitude 
within religion is a "very strong reason" they are considering leaving their respective 
religious groups. This movement of current church participants towards non-participation 
has grown by eighteen percent during just ten years. 

It looks as if people in Alamogordo, even those once deeply invested in faith, are 
considering leaving because they do not feel welcomed in a church anymore due to a 
seeming judgmental posture of Christians. I cannot say for sure where this perception 
comes from, but I do know that what will produce judgmental hearts in Christians is an 
unrepentant heart. When the number one reason in Alamogordo for people to consider 
joining a faith group is in finding a "warm and friendly encounter," I am encouraged that 
such warm hearts and friendly spirits could be the fruit that will come from a church 
growing in its ability to corporately confess, repent, and move into more holy lives 
together. 

To gain a preliminary view of how Grace Methodist's current understanding of 


corporate confession and repentance currently and practically plays out, sixty-two 
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members were anonymously surveyed.'” This information revealed that the regular 


practice of confession and repentance is already a proven indicator of an invigorated 


spiritual life at Grace Methodist, as illustrated below in Figure 1: 
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ll Practices confession weekly or more. =! Practices confession less than weekly. 


Figure 1. Church Participation and Frequency of Confession at Grace Methodist 

Those who regularly practice confession at least once a week or more stated to have seen 
their church participation during the past twelve months increase at a rate of thirty-seven 
percent. That percentage is well above the twenty-one percent of those who practice 
confession less than once a week. None of this data presented is conclusive but instead 
gives hope that this pursuit of an effective model of corporate confession and repentance 
in a 21st-century American church is a pursuit worth following, and a pursuit that God 


has graciously prepared for among the people at Grace Methodist. 


Ministry Journey 
The impetus for my deep and personal reflection on the concept of repentance as 


part of holy living and one of the most critical catalysts of fruitful ministry was when my 


'7 Nancy T. Ammerman et al., eds., Studying Congregations (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
1998), app. A. This survey was adapted from the information presented in Studying Congregations, and ran 
from October 18 — 31, 2021 for the purpose of Semester One’s contextual analysis. The survey was 
presented to individuals in an online or hard copy form, and 65 people completed the survey. 
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family saw our lives crumble around us. We were living a life of full-time ministry 
among Muslims in North Africa when that life suddenly came to a disappointing end. 
This end came because of our ministry team leader's sinful, devastating, and unholy 
choices and actions. Our team leader’s actions caused a deep rift between our two 
families, and as part of the mediation journey, both sides were asked to process the 
following questions: “What did we do to contribute to this conflict?” and “Are there any 
sins we need to confess of and ask forgiveness for?” Sadly, our team leader refused to 
ever answer the questions. However, I answered these questions. Even though the main 
transgression was perpetrated by our team leader, through my own humble reflection of 
how I contributed to the conflict and how I had sinned, God brought great healing into 
my life. Even when I had been wronged and when my wrongdoer refused to confess and 
seek repentance, God revealed to me how he could continue to work his sanctifying grace 
through the humbling of my heart. 

There is no doubt that God called our family to minister in North Africa; however, 
one individual’s unrepentant sin brought an unnecessary end to that chapter of our lives. 
In that situation, the best action our leader could have taken for us and the Muslims we 
were ministering to was to offer a life of holiness. That did not happen, and good ministry 
came to an end as our entire team in North Africa fell apart. Also, the best action I could 
have taken was the humbling of my own heart. I thank God that is the conviction that he 
poured into my life at that time. 

Our family’s experience of leaving the ministry in North Africa opened my eyes 
even more to all the times in my life when sins, unholy choices, and actions deeply and 


devastatingly affected my life and the lives of those around me. On entering pastoral 
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ministry in the United States in 2015, God began to focus my attention on his call to holy 


living in the specific areas of confession and repentance. For example, when meeting 
with parents of youth soon to be in the confirmation class I taught, I informed the parents 
of my requirement that at least one parent or guardian would have to attend each 
confirmation class and event with the child. When asked why, I told the parents that 
openly and honestly talking about faith with our children, things like repentance and 
forgiveness, will help these youth in their confirmation journey. One parent responded 
with, "But won't it be awkward for us to talk about things like repentance with our 
children?" The person who made this comment was considered a leader in the church and 
one of the most faithful church members we had, yet he still hesitated to talk openly with 
his children about tenets of faith, such as sin and the need for confession. 

Another opportunity through which God opened my heart more to exploring sin 
and repentance was while I was in the process of answering the doctrinal questions 
required for ordination in the United Methodist Church. One of the questions asked was 
"How do you understand the traditional evangelical doctrine of repentance?"'* In my 
reflection on this question, I realized just how daunting a task it is in today's Western 
world to preach a Gospel of repentance and forgiveness because most people seem never 
to want to admit they are wrong. There is no desire to correct wrongdoing. Western 
culture does not reward people for confession but for "sticking to your guns" or standing 
up to any reproach, even the most warranted criticism. As I looked around the church and 
saw such a similar hesitancy to admit transgressions in the lives of Christians, it became 


clear to me that so many in the church had been discipled not by a biblical understanding 


'8 The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church (Nashville, TN: The United Methodist 
Publishing House, 2016), para. 335. 
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of sin but by the unchurched world and its "live and let live" approach to faults, 
wrongdoings, and sins. Let me be clear; the church is not packed to the brim with blatant 
and purposeful sinners. The individuals and congregations I serve have blessed me with 
their desire for faithful living. However, there seems to be a lack of understanding of the 
power of sin in the believer's life and God’s continual call on Christian lives to confess 
and pursue repentance and transformation humbly. 

To so many, confession and repentance seem to evoke feelings of judgment and 
pressure to say, "I'm sorry." But what if an approach to confession and repentance could 
be much more? What if, instead of just "I'm sorry," the church preaches and practices 
confession and repentance as life-giving and world-changing? Between these two 
approaches to repentance, we have two radically different cultures—a biblical culture and 
a worldly culture. And when such cultural barriers must be crossed for the sake of the 
Gospel, perhaps the church could benefit from the missional practices of cross-cultural 
discipleship, practices I have grown to appreciate from my time in North Africa. 

Before completing a Master of Divinity and entering pastoral ministry, I was 
educated at Asbury Theological Seminary with a Master of Arts in Intercultural Studies. 
After this time of training our family then moved to North Africa. As a result of my 
seminary training and experience overseas, I greatly appreciate a cross-cultural approach 
to disciple-making. Such and approach is not just for a white American like me 
ministering to Berber Muslims of North Africa. A cross-cultural approach to disciple- 
making could be appropriate and fruitful for any ministry where differing cultures cross, 


no matter how similar or different. 
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Developing the Synergy 


Western Christians have a cross-cultural dilemma when confronting the 21st- 
century worldview of sin and repentance. The culture outside church walls has 
evangelized and discipled members inside the church to conform to a non-biblical 
worldview of sin. Dr. A. H. Mathias Zahniser, in his studies and teaching on the practice 
of discipleship, believes that "almost any discipling we do promises to be cross-cultural 
to some extent,"!? and we see this promise become a reality in our current challenge of 
discipling amid a worldly view of sin and repentance. 

To see this dilemma through the lens of cross-cultural discipleship even more, 
perhaps it is helpful to use the paradigm of split-level Christianity. Zahniser once 
encountered the story of a native Ugandan pastor who faced the challenge of discipling 
Ugandan church members still practicing rituals and superstitions of traditional African 
religions to protect themselves from illness. Zahniser explains the phenomenon of split- 
level Christianity in this scenario in the following way: 

On the level of the ultimate God and ultimate salvation issues, the members [of 

the local Ugandan church] were practicing Christians. On the level of the issues 

that affected them in an intimate way day in and day out, such as protecting their 
village from disease, they continued to practice their traditional religion.”° 
These individuals were Christian by profession and likely by many other aspects of their 
lives. However, with some aspects of day-to-day life, elements "that affected them in an 
intimate way," they turned to another belief system. 


When we deal with sin and repentance in the church, we deal with an element of 


day-to-day life that is highly intimate to the individual person. As such, we often return to 


'9 A. H. Zahniser, Symbol and Ceremony: Making Disciples Across Cultures (Eugene, OR: Wipf 
and Stock Publishers, 1997), 3. 


20 Zahniser, 45. 
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our traditional belief systems, the belief systems of a fallen world. To admit that a person 
is wrong, or that someone has made a mistake or sinned, places someone in an incredibly 
vulnerable position. This is true of everyone. But to then go about practicing such 
repentance in a Western culture that prides itself on accomplishment, success, prestige, 
power, and wealth, the practice of openly and honestly admitting past struggles and 
failures becomes even more difficult. Then in addition to this unbiblical approach, it 
seems that when many try to overcome their faults and failures, they do not go about it 
through honest confession but by striving to overcome and cover up their faults with 
action, busyness, and works. Even the most faithful members of our churches are 
challenged with approaching sin from a 21st-century American worldview instead of a 
biblical one. Over one third of self-identified Christians in the U.S. report that they have 
not confessed their sins to God and sought forgiveness, while only three percent of self- 
identified U.S Christians have truly “surrendered control of their life to God.”?! Perhaps, 
as indicated by this data, more often than not, twenty-first century culture wins out when 
it comes to admitting wrongs, trying to cover them, or doing nothing at all. If this is the 
case, we have an American church that does not practice scriptural Christianity but split- 
level Christianity in our approach to sin in our lives. 

The Christian faith asserts that sin exists in our lives, even in the lives of faithful 
followers of Jesus. In the First Epistle of John, we read the following warning: "If we say 


that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us" (1 Jn 1:8). This letter, 


21 “Self-Described Christians Dominate America but Wrestle with Four Aspects of Spiritual 
Depth,” Barna Group, September 11, 2013, https://www.barna.com/research/self-described-christians- 
dominate-america-but-wrestle-with-four-aspects-of-spiritual-depth/. 
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written to a group of Christian believers, reminds us that membership in a church, or faith 
in Christ for that matter, does not eliminate all sin from our lives. 

My faith tradition of Methodism teaches this same approach to sin in the life of 
believers as 1 John does. John Wesley preached that "the guilt [of sin] is one thing, the 
power another, and the being yet another. That believers are delivered from the guilt and 
power of sin we allow; that they are delivered from the being of it we deny."* Exactly 
because "the being" of sin remains in believers is why Wesley argues elsewhere for the 
continued practice of repentance in the life of a disciple: 

...though we readily acknowledge, “he that believeth is born of God,” and “he 

that is born of God doth not commit sin,” yet we cannot allow that he does not 

feel it within: it does not reign, but it does remain. And a conviction of the sin 
which remains in our hearts is one great branch of the repentance we are now 
speaking of.73 
Suppose sin is indeed a present reality for Christians. In that case, repentance is a 
continual and life-giving necessity, just as the 1 John reveals: "If we confess our sins, he 
who is faithful and just will forgive us our sins and cleanse us from all unrighteousness” 
(1 John 1:9). 

So, if the honest confession of present sin and regular practice of repentance is 
necessary for Christianity, and if Christians continue to live according to a worldly 
culture of sin rather than a biblical one, how would pastors go about discipling believers 


in this truly cross-cultural challenge? When confronted with such difficulties, Zahniser 


argues that approaching discipleship through the anthropological lens of ritual and 


>? John Wesley, “On Sin in Believers,” in The Sermons of John Wesley: A Collection for the 
Christian Journey, ed. Kenneth J. Collins and Jason E. Vickers (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2013), 
565. 


23 John Wesley, “The Repentance of Believers,” in The Sermons of John Wesley: A Collection for 
the Christian Journey, ed. Kenneth J. Collins and Jason E. Vickers (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2013), 
571-72. 
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1.24 The exploration of ritual and liminality was expanded 


liminality could prove fruitfu 
and elaborated on by cultural anthropologist Victor Turner to describe people in 
situations where the individuals found themselves "neither here nor there; they are 
betwixt and between the positions assigned and arrayed by law, custom, convention, and 
ceremonial... it is as though they are being reduced or ground down to a uniform 
condition to be fashioned anew...."?> This liminal moment, time, or season in a person's 
life can play an influential role in making sure those going through such liminality are 
"introduced to spiritual practice and prepared for instruction in spiritual meaning."*° In 
this vulnerable space of liminality which ritual practices can facilitate, an individual, or 
group of individuals, is most open to bonding firmly with the intentionally communicated 
values that the initiator wants the initiates to gain.?’ 

From my training as a cross-cultural missionary, I know that creating and 
introducing an entirely new ritual experience into an already established culture is unwise. 
Facilitating the moldable vulnerability that comes from a ritualistic liminal experience 
often best happens by simply working with or adapting existing rituals. So, the question 
for cross-cultural missionaries is usually: What is something ritualistic that is already real, 
present, and important to this culture that regularly exposes the group to a liminal 
experience? Even better is if that ritual already bears some similarity to the critical 


components of Christian discipleship the missionary wants to convey to the group. For 


4 Zahniser, Symbol and Ceremony: Making Disciples Across Cultures, chap. 4. 


°5 Victor Turner, The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti-Structure (New Brunswick, NJ: 
AldineTransaction, 1969), 95. 


26 Zahniser, Symbol and Ceremony: Making Disciples Across Cultures, 93. 


27 Zahniser, 97. 
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twenty-first century American Christians belonging to a sacramental faith tradition like 
Methodism, perhaps the perfect ritual to utilize in the teaching, training, and discipling of 
communal confession and repentance already exists—the ritual of Holy Communion. 

For me, and the denomination in which I am ordained, Communion is no mere 
symbol or memory. It is a sacrament, an outward sign of the inward Grace of God at 
work in our lives. Not only that, but from my pastoral perspective, Communion is the 
most tangible, regular, and rich way that we experience the real presence of Christ as 
Lord of our lives. Vital to this sacramental experience with the real and present Lord is an 
honest examination and confession of how much our sinful and broken lives need Christ's 
salvation, which is why Paul encourages the Corinthian church to first "Examine 
yourselves, and only then eat of the bread and drink of the cup. For all who eat and drink 
without discerning the body, eat and drink judgment against themselves" (1 Cor. 11:28- 
29). Once we experience this practice of honest examination and confession of sins, 
"...we are judged by the Lord, we are disciplined so that we may not be condemned 
along with the world" (1 Cor. 11:32). The discipling that takes place in the Communion 
space has the power, by the Holy Spirit alone, to be a transformational process, even a 
liminal process, of going into the sacramental moment as one person, and exiting as a 
different person altogether—more strongly bonded with the biblical importance of honest 
confession and repentance, and more assured of Christ's steadfast love in our lives. The 
hypothesis presented in the following chapters will show that the ritual of Communion is 
indeed the liminal experience needed to help a church such as Grace Methodist be a 
church that grows in its ability to honestly examine its past as it walks forward in hope 


and optimism. 
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Conclusion 

The challenge at Grace Methodist is a lack of tools, training, and hope that 
honestly addressing the past can spur the congregants on to a future of hope. Facing this 
challenge fuels my hypothesis that an intentional and robust program of regular corporate 
repentance can help the congregation grow in its ability and willingness to look honestly 
at its history. As a result of such growth, the congregation can more faithfully walk into a 
future of holy living that not only honors God but is a powerful evangelistic message for 
the surrounding community, and an optimistic path forward. 

A study, integration, and application of biblical, historical, theological, and 
interdisciplinary learnings best serves this problem and hypothesis. The passage of 1 John 
1:8-2:2 gives tremendous insight into the biblical approach to the existence of sin in 
believers and the need for continual repentance. Also, considering that the sacramental 
practice of Communion was so crucial for the early Methodist movement, and Wesley 
himself said that it is the "duty of every Christian to receive the Lord's Supper as often as 


"28 an historical and theological study of the repentant role of regular Communion 


he can, 
in the early Methodist revival in England is necessary for discerning if and how 
Communion can play a similar role today. Finally, after exploring these biblical, 
historical, and theological areas, a review of these foundations through the theory of PP 
will examine the potential for such a corporate practice of repentance as part of 


Communion in increasing a congregation’s positive outlook on the future all the while 


taking an honest and humble look at its past. 


28 John Wesley, “The Duty of Constant Communion,” in John Wesley, ed. Albert C. Outler (New 
York, NY: Oxford University Press, 1964), 335. 
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My hope for Grace Methodist is that it grows into a community that is better 


equipped and more willing to face the difficult times of the past so that it can offer its 
growth in holiness to the world in the future. This growth in holiness could be achieved if 
the sacramental moments of Communion are experienced as conflux moments by church 
members—moments that bring the individual and God together in a powerful way for the 
purpose of repentance, forgiveness, and transformation. The church in America need not 
remain trapped in a culture that refuses to apologize. Instead, the Body of Christ can 
embrace its call to confess and repent in order to live lives that are more holy each day, 
and then offer these holy lives as gifts to God and to the world. The most important step a 
church can take in reaching its community is to pursue and offer a corporate holy life to 
God for the sake of those outside the church’s walls. This is possible not by dwelling on 
the past nor by ignoring it, but through an honest examination of all aspects of the 
church's history, both positive and negative, and through humble repentance as part of the 


hope-filled grace offered by God through Communion. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If 

we confess our sins, he who is faithful and just will forgive us our sins and 

cleanse us from all unrighteousness. If we say that we have not sinned, we make 

him a liar, and his word is not in us. 

My little children, I am writing these things to you so that you may not sin. 

But if anyone does sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 

righteous; and he is the atoning sacrifice for our sins, and not for ours only but 

also for the sins of the whole world. (1 John 1:8-2:2) 

Introduction 

Though written two millennia ago, 1 John is as relevant as ever in an age where 
individuals, movements, and teachings regularly challenge basic tenets of the Christian 
faith. Of utmost importance for the church today is the reality that 1 John is not primarily 
addressing challenges to the faith from outside the church but trials from within. In a 
contemporary Western world it is far too easy for people, even Christians, to judge those 
outside their circle. It is more difficult for Christians to recognize and confess their faults 
and transform from their previous ways into new lives in Christ. 

One of the crises that 1 John is confronting is the struggle for Christians to 
confess sin. The author of 1 John believed that the denial of sin in the believer's life was a 
grievous concern for the church. To convince his readers to acknowledge and publicly 


confess their sin, it was necessary to assure them of Christ’s action not to condemn, but to 


forgive, and to do so in a real and present way in their lives. 


Zi 
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The text of 1 John is clear that present sins are real, even in the lives of Christian 
believers. The text is also clear that to deny this reality deceives the person in denial and 
makes God himself out to be a liar. Rejecting the reality of sin had already damaged the 
Christian community of 1 John, so much that if readers were to view the text as the 
sequel to the Gospel of John, it would be viewed as a “tragic one.”! The community 
could no longer survive believing that Christians did not need to concern themselves with 
the reality of sin in their lives. To convince the people to acknowledge and confess sin 
and assure them that doing so would not condemn them but set them free, the author 
points to the only source powerful enough to grant assurance for total and final 
forgiveness of sins, the power of Jesus Christ as present “advocate” and “atoning 
sacrifice” as seen in 2:1-2. 

In any Christian context where people are hesitant to acknowledge unfortunate or 
negative instances, mistakes, or sins in their lives, 1 John 1:8-2:2 is a timely text on 
confronting such scenarios with boldness and a pastoral heart for transformation. For the 
people of Grace Methodist, continuing to exist without the appropriate tools to address 
the past two decades of decline will only result in further decline. However, as 1 John 
promises, Grace Methodist does not have to fear its past or present struggles, and is 
provided spiritual tools for such honest self-examination, because the people at Grace 
Methodist have a Lord who is still advocating on their behalf before the Father. Jesus is 
still the same atoning sacrifice today as he was on the cross, and the same sacrifice for the 


sins of all believers, just as he was for the first readers of 1 John almost 2,000 years ago. 


' David A. DeSilva, An Introduction to the New Testament: Contexts, Methods & Ministry 
Formation (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2004), 449. 
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Also, in a powerful case of spiritual irony, 1 John’s call for honest repentance and 
the assurance of forgiveness through Christ are the only actions that could lead the people 
to that which they were proclaiming in the first place, a life free from sin. The people’s 
denial of sin is what kept them in their sin; but now they could be truly rid of sin because, 
as the author states in 2:1, “I am writing these things to you so that you may not sin.” A 
trajectory of dynamic spiritual growth for the Body of Christ is proclaimed in these few 
short verses: A local church can go from being deceived and not having the truth of God 
in them to a life where Christ frees the congregants from the power of sin. A 
congregation can go from resisting the negative parts of its past to thriving in ministry as 
a people who are daily brought deeper into sanctification and who grow in their ability to 
“not sin” as is promised in verse 2:1. this assurance of forgiveness, confessional posture, 
and spiritual growth all happen because of Christ’s mighty power to save through the 


simple, humble practice of corporate repentance. 


The Flow of Themes Being Explored 

Exploring 1 John’s context reveals a splintering community due to unorthodox 
beliefs and practices, including the denial of sin’s existence in the believer's life and thus 
a denial of the need for repentance. The author of the text is concerned about the local 
church and not about critiquing the world outside of it. The author is not casting 
judgment on non-Christians, but rather appealing “to the faithful.”” The fact that the 


audience in 1 John is the local church is relevant for the Body of Christ today as 


? Stephen S. Smalley, J, 2, 3 John, Accordance Electronic ed, vol. 51, Word Biblical Commentary 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1993), xxviii. 
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Christians unfortunately continue to grow in their inability to look inward at their own 
sins and instead cast more of the blame for all their woes on the world outside the church. 

Next, through a brief exploration of this passage’s location in the whole of 1 John, 
this specific passage reveals the author’s feeling of immediacy and level of concern in 
addressing this denial of sin. Looking at 1 John in its entirety, with all the critical 
Christological issues that the author addresses, the reader can see that the author’s quick 
approach to discussing this crisis over sin reveals just how dangerous such a mindset was 
for the local Christian community and how much he desired to see the problem quickly 
remedied. 

Then, a detailed analysis of the passage further reveals the author’s concern with 
those inside the community instead of concern with those on the outside. The antithetical 
dualism within the passage clarifies and heightens the author’s main argument against the 
denial of sin. Further, this detailed analysis shows the author’s deliberate efforts to 
impress upon his readers the power of Christ’s present ability to forgive through public 
confession. 

Finally, a concluding synthesis shows that the author believed the denial of real 
and present sin in the believer's life was a grievous concern for the church. To convince 
his readers to acknowledge and confess their sin, he needed to assure them of Christ’s 
real and present action to forgive, an assurance they could experience through the 
sacrament of Communion. Ways that these findings can impact and edify the ministry of 


a twenty-first century local church, such as Grace Methodist, will then be suggested. 
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Contextual Analysis 


Historical Setting 

When it comes to the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, it is difficult to fully 
understand the historical contexts of the communities in which they were written. Not so 
with the Gospel of John, as “the Johannine Epistles provide vivid windows into the lives 
of the communities addressed by the Fourth Gospel.”? First John is a practical ministry 
tool, created for edifying and building up the Christian community that was uniquely held 
together by the Gospel of John. When a believer reads | John in such a way, one does not 
see a text of theological theorizing but rather deep and genuine concern for the real and 
day-to-day faith challenges that followers in this Christian community had. These were 
no ordinary challenges either but struggles that caused deep division and disagreement in 
the community. Even though scholarship shows near universal difficulty in determining 1 
John’s genre, there is consensus that 1, 2, and 3 John are “the literary testimony to, and 
deposit of, such a disagreement, apparently so intense that it led ultimately to the rupture 
of the community.” 

As complex a text as 1 John seems to be, the fundamental challenges the author 
addresses are twofold: (1) A crisis of Christology, that is, the proper understanding of the 
person and role of Jesus Christ; and (2) a crisis of ethics. Rudolf Schnackenburg 


summarizes these two crises into one single crisis of simply not following the ways and 


3 DeSilva, An Introduction to the New Testament: Contexts, Methods & Ministry Formation, 449. 


4 Paul J. Achtemeier, Joel B. Green, and Marianne Meye Thompson, /ntroducing the New 
Testament: Its Literature and Theology (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
2001), 535. 
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teachings of Christ: “The doctrinal heresy and the ethical indifference [revealed in 1 
John] spring from the same source and form a unified un-Christian stance." 

This analysis could explore many other details with the historical setting of 1 John. 
However, the most critical point for this chapter is the devastating fact that this Christian 
community was falling apart due to approaches to faith against the ways of Jesus and 
grievous toward the health and fruitfulness of the community. The author took the role of 
a pastoral leader and tried his best to teach in a fashion that aspired to lead the 


community away from self-destruction. 


Authorship, Audience, Genre 

While a text such as | John reveals many details about the specific crisis that the 
Johannine community faced, the text shows little about the author's identity. Unlike many 
of the letters in the New Testament, the author of 1 John does not give any self- 
identifying markers. Christian tradition has consistently affirmed that John the Apostle 
was the author of 1 John.° Contemporary scholarship seems to align most with the notion 
that while the author is likely not the same as the Gospel of John, he is the same as 2 and 
3 John, if not at least closely connected to the author of those two texts.’ However, 
regardless of who the original author of 1 John was, he was an individual in an intimate 


relationship with the Christian community shaped by the Gospel of John and was 


5 Rudolf Schnackenburg, The Johannine Epistles, trans. Reginald Fuller and Ilse Fuller (New York, 
NY: The Crossroads Publishing Company, 1992), 18. 


° G. M. Burge, “Letters of John,” in Dictionary of the Latter New Testament & Its Developments 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1997), 595. 


7 Smalley, /, 2, 3 John, xxii. Other contemporary scholarship surveyed for this research on 1 John 
from Raymond E. Brown, Judith Lieu, I. Howard Marshall, Rudolf Shnackenburg, and Georg Strecker also 
affirm in their respective commentaries that the author is a leader closely aligned with the theology and 
teaching of the Gospel of John, but not John the Apostle himself. 
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concerned with the future of that community. N. T. Wright and Michael F. Bird seem to 


capture the tenor that most scholarship attributes to the author—one of deep pastoral 
concern, care, and compassion for this community that is clearly struggling and on the 
verge of collapse.® 

First John’s author directs his pastoral care and concern toward one group, those 
inside the local body of this Johannine community. While some biblical texts rightfully 
give attention and concern to how those outside the community of faith influence those 
inside the church, 1 John’s author focuses on the internal actions and behaviors of the 
community. He focuses on how those actions and behaviors negatively affect the entire 
body: “...while the Gospel reflects the Johannine community's dealings with outsiders, 
the Epistles are concerned with insiders.”” 

Some scholarship views outside influencers as significant in the community’s 
internal crisis, such as how David DeSilva believes the author is concerned with “seeking 
to insulate’’!” the original audience against the influence of those who have already left 
the church over various issues such as the debate over sin. However, for the people 
reading 1 John two millennia ago, any allusion or reference to those outside their 
community would not be to blame those outsiders for their current crisis, but rather to 
show them the people “they should never become."!! Yes, outside influences have the 


potential to have profoundly adverse effects on Christian lives; but, these influences 


8N. T. Wright and Michael F. Bird, The New Testament in Its World (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 2019), 786. 


° Raymond E. Brown, The Community of the Beloved Disciple (New York, NY: Paulist Press, 
1979), 97. 


'0 DeSilva, An Introduction to the New Testament: Contexts, Methods & Ministry Formation, 452. 


'! Hansjérg Schmid, “How to Read the First Epistle of John Non-Polemically,” Biblica 85, no. 1 
(2004): 38. 
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should not be the central issue for the church today, nor should they have been the central 
issue for the audience of 1 John. Later in this chapter, a detailed analysis will reveal that 
the author is primarily concerned not with outside influences upon his audience but rather 
that 1 John is an “immediate address to the audience, and not a concealed polemic against 
false teachers.”!? The genuine concerns of the author, which included the audience’s 
unbiblical approach to sin and repentance, are “directed immediately to the Christian 
community."!3 

The crisis being dealt with in this passage comes directly from the author’s 
audience, which further clarifies the source of the problem and magnifies its gravity. The 
vast wavering from the faith that the author sees happening is the fault of the community 
and it can tear the people apart. The unbiblical and deceitful belief that sin does not exist 
in the believer's life is actively running rampant in the lives of the audience to whom the 
author is writing. Because of this audience-specific heterodoxy toward sin, which is 
present in 1 John’s community, the author invests much effort to reveal the scriptural 
understanding of sin to his audience.'* Or, to state it more simply, the author “‘is 
concerned with sin” in the lives of his audience “and with its elimination."!> 
As with the lack of clarity over the specific identity of 1 John’s author, a similar 


lack of clarity exists in the scholarly conversation over 1 John’s genre. The seemingly 


complex form of the text and the lack of similarity to other genres of New Testament 


? Georg Strecker, The Johannine Letters (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1996), 34. 
3 Strecker, 34. 


4 Steven M. Sheeley, “Sin, Authority, and Community in 1 John,” Review and Expositor 114, no. 
4 (2017): 559. 


5 J. Terence Forestell, The Word of the Cross. Salvation as Revelation in the Fourth Gospel 
(Rome, Italy: Biblical Institute Press, 1974), 185. 
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literature leads many scholars to hesitate in placing | John in any one category. With this 
difficulty in establishing 1 John into any single genre, most scholarship seems to 
acknowledge a clear central purpose of the text, even if unable to identify the type: 
“Whether we decide to name it a homily, tract or handbook makes little difference, as 
long as its basic situation character remains in the forefront.”!® The text’s “basic situation 
character” is to bring correction and strength to a community at grave risk of turning 
away from some of the basics of the Christian faith, such as the threat of sin, and Christ’s 


promise to free the Johannine community, and all Christians, from their sin.'7 


Canonical Context 

The connection that 1 John has with the larger Johannine community has already 
been mentioned above. The author was involved with a faith group that had evolved 
around the Gospel of John. Early church documents connected with the Gospel of John 
further reveal how shattered this community eventually became: “The earliest 
commentaries on John (e.g., Heracleon) were written by Gnostics, a fact that shows how 
the Fourth Gospel was embraced in these heretical circles.” '* These commentaries, 
written about a century after 1 John,'? show the eventual path many in the Johannine 
school took in their faith journey. This path resulted from a generations-long crisis and 


ended either through collapse or assimilation into the wider church. Either way, because 


'6 DeSilva, An Introduction to the New Testament: Contexts, Methods & Ministry Formation, 455. 
'7 Schnackenburg, The Johannine Epistles, 6. 

'8 Burge, “Letters of John,” 590. 

'9 G. S. Salmon, “Heracleon,” in A Dictionary of Early Christian Biography, ed. Henry Wace and 


William C. Piercy (London, United Kingdom: Hendrickson Publishers, Inc., 1999), 447. Salmon states in 
this article that Heracleon was most active between 170-180 CE. 
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of the trouble that the conflict over sin caused, “the Johannine church was not to 


”20 Tf problems over the nature of sin in the believer's life could cause such long- 


survive. 
term struggle in the early church and devastation to an entire community, Christians 


today, including those at Grace Methodist, should be aware that the same situation could 


easily happen again. 


Formal Analysis 

The flow of this specific passage is a simple movement from (1) dramatically 
stating to the audience in 1:9-10 how grievous it is for them to deny the reality of sin to 
(2) assuring them in 2:1-2 that such real and present sin can be forgiven through public 
confession by a real and present savior in Jesus Christ. 

Later in the detailed analysis, a study of the passage’s technical aspects, such as 
how the author employs protasis/apodosis*! within a textual structure of antithetical 
parallelism,” additionally clarify the author’s intentions. These technical choices by the 
author further communicate to 1 John’s audience the grave mistake in the denial of sin. 

Finally, the location of this passage within the larger text of 1 John is significant. 
The entirety of 1 John is not solely focused on the issue of sin. Any reader of 1 John 
would be quick to see that other concerns arise, especially regarding the person and 


nature of Jesus Christ. As Raymond Brown suggests regarding the crisis over correctly 


° Burge, “Letters of John,” 590. 


*1 Dirk G. Van der Merwe, “Early Christian Spiritualties of Sin and Forgiveness According to 1 
John,” HTS Teologiese Studies / Theological Studies 70, no. 1 (February 20, 2014): 4. Protasis/apodosis is 
an ‘if/then’ statement. 


>? Antithetical parallelism is a stylistic device where “the same thought is expressed, first in 
positive terms and then in negative, or vice versa... This stylistic device gives emphasis to the statement....” 
Schnackenburg, The Johannine Epistles, 7. 
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understanding Jesus, “One might have expected the author to begin with the 
Christological errors that are so much on his mind throughout 1 John.”?? However, the 
author begins with the crisis over sin—an intentional choice that further communicates 


just how catastrophic this wrong belief over sin was in the eyes of 1 John’s author. 


Detailed Analysis 


Denying Real and Present Sin Deceives the Believer (1:8) 

The first movement of this passage is the author’s attempt to convey how 
grievous it is for members of his community to deny the present existence of sin in their 
lives. He begins by addressing the main issue without any hedging. First, he is clear that 
the crisis over sin is a problem within the Body of Christ. His use of the first-person 
plural in “we say” indicates that the problem is within “our own self” as a community. 
Readers cannot say that the author is talking about those who are not yet part of the Body 
of Christ and, thus, argue that this passage is not relevant for those inside the church 
today. This passage is indeed appropriate for Christians today, for the “primary pastoral 
concern of the author would appear to be the problem of sin in the baptized Christian.” 

And what is it that “we” are saying that is so grievous? The NRSV renders this 
community's heretical posture as “we have no sin.” Also, the NABRE and NIV 2011 


translate it as being “without sin.” The sin that they claimed they were without or did not 


have was not just past sin, but present sin. The uniquely Johannine expression that the 


3 Raymond E. Brown, The Epistles of John (Garden City, NY: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1982), 230-31. 
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author uses, and that the NRSV translates as “have sin,” conveys a present state.”> The 
struggle for this community was not a denial of past sin, but a denial that they were 
presently struggling with sin—a claim that they were actually immune to sin. 
Hypothetically, though, if one tacitly acknowledged sin in their lives, the culture 
of denying sin would have made it easy for those people to approach some sins as not bad 
enough to affect their relationship with God. However, even if one does not entirely deny 
the presence of sin in his or her life and only believes certain sins separate people from 
God while He looks past other sins, then 1:8 speaks to this heterodox approach to sin as 
well, for the author declares this heretical “freedom from guilt as a deception.””° 
Surprisingly, further reading 1:8 shows that the initial condemnation from 
denying sin does not come from God but from ourselves. Christians deceive themselves 
when they deny their sin. “This active voice with a reflexive gives a stronger image (‘we 
deceive ourselves’)” and stresses “a note of personal responsibility.””’ To deny sin is to 
bring the consequences of such denial upon oneself. Not acknowledging real and present 
sin is sin itself, or as Caesarius of Arles of the ancient church said in reflection on this 
passage, “Not to know your sin is the worst kind of sin.”?8 
Further, it would be easy to read the next phrase, “the truth is not in us,” as only 


reiterating the previous phrase of “deceiving ourselves.” However, this phrase is no 


simple restatement of the previous one. Multiple sources see the lack of truth within the 


5 Brown, The Epistles of John, 205. 
26 Brown, 206. 
27 Schnackenburg, The Johannine Epistles, 80. 


8 Gerald Bray, ed., James, 1-2 Peter, 1-3 John, Jude, 1CCS/Accordance electronic, vol. 11, 
Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2000), 172. 
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believer as a way of indicating the total inability to live out the Gospel of Christ for the 
one who denies sin. It is as if a person who denies sin in life does “not the truth””? and 
“cannot share in the reality of God.’””° 

Verse 1:8 states that the Christians in the church were undoubtedly capable of 
denying their real and present sin. The author clarifies this point with the protasis of “If 
we say we have no sin....’°! The denial of sin has self-imposed consequences on a 


person’s belonging in the family of God, thus, the apodosis of “...we deceive ourselves, 


and the truth is not in us.” 


A Call for Public Confession (1:9) 

To impress upon his readers the gravity of denying sin, the author uses antithetical 
parallelism with another protasis (“If we confess our sins...”) and apodosis (“He who is 
faithful and just will forgive...”). Just as the author earlier used this pattern to juxtapose 
the power of Christ’s light against the darkness of living without Jesus,* this parallelism 
was used in 1:9 to juxtapose Christ’s saving power through forgiveness with 1:8’s 
explicit censure of those who refuse to acknowledge and confess their sin. Verse 1:9 


powerfully communicates the Gospel message of salvation from sin through Christ. Still, 


>° Zane C. Hodges, “Fellowship and Confession in 1 John 1:5-10,” Bibliotheca Sacra 129, no. 513 
(1972): 59. 


39 Smalley, J, 2, 3 John, 29. 


31 1. Howard Marshall, The Epistles of John, New International Commentary on the New 
Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1978), 112. Marshall assumes 
that while those 1 John is addressing might not have literally used the phrase, “we have no sin,” the author 
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another, and the blood of Jesus his Son cleanses us from all sin.” (1 Jn 1:6-7) 
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1 John’s readers must not underestimate the author’s intention to highlight his 
condemnation of denying sin by comparing it to the great hope found in confession. And 
just as the audience corporately held a worldview denying sin’s power in their lives, the 
author calls them corporately to public confession within the family of God. Historical 
precedence exists for calling Christians to public confession at the time of 1 John’s 
writing and, thus, believing that 1 John’s use of homologein (‘confess’) refers to that 
same public act.*? 

Some argue that the “we” referred to is simply part of the “debating style of the 
letter” and, thus, the confession called for here may not be the public act of confession.*4 
However, the strongest argument for public confession in 1:9 is the author’s other uses of 
homologein across 1-3 John. While the author uses this word six times across these texts, 
1:9 is the only time the term is used for the “confession” of sin. Homologein’s other five 
uses refer exclusively to someone “confessing” the person of Jesus Christ.*> And this 
confession of Christ is not an internal personal confession but a “public confession” of 
Jesus.*° If 1 John is one of the earliest pieces of evidence of the church struggling with 


the reality and nature of sin in the life of the Christian, then “this passage represents one 


33 Rikard Roitto, “Practices of Confession, Intercession, and Forgiveness in 1 John 1.9; 5.16,” New 
Testament Studies 58, no. 2 (April 2012): 238. Roitto finds that similar calls to public confession in James 
5:16 as well as in the Didache. 


34 Judith Lieu, J, IJ & II John: A Commentary, The New Testament Library (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2008), 57-58. 


35.1 Jn 2:23, 1 Jn 4:2-3; 1 Jn 4:15; 2 Jn 7. 
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of the earliest pieces of evidence for the church’s practice of confession... before the 
assembled congregation.””>’ 

What happens in such public confession is found in the apodosis of “[then] he 
who is faithful and just will forgive us our sins and cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
Christ’s ability to cleanse us from sin, as alluded to in 1:9, will be explored more deeply 
through the detailed analysis of 2:1-2. What is important now is that the identity of who 
“he” is and who people confess to is critical in a proper understanding of public 
confession. Confession is not performative, but a public act of humility before God alone. 
The Anglican tradition captures this sentiment well by acknowledging that, in confession, 
people acknowledge their sins in repentance “before God and receive his forgiveness.”3% 
First John is not advocating for just any sort of public confession, but a confession that is 


“ultimately directed to God and not to human beings.”°? 


Believers Denying Real and Present Sin Make God Out to Be a Liar (1:10) 

The antithetical parallelism used to juxtapose the behavior of denying sin with the 
practice of confessing sin has already been utilized in 1 John 1:8-9. The author continues 
this pattern of parallelism as he turns once more to the dangers of denying sin in verse 10. 
Through one more protasis/apodosis, 1 John reveals yet another grave consequence of 
Christians refusing to acknowledge their present sins: “we make him a liar, and his word 


is not in us.” 


37 Schnackenburg, The Johannine Epistles, 82. 
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There is little need to dive into the significance of the protasis, “If we say that we 
have not sinned...”, as it serves the same purpose as the already analyzed phrase “If we 
say we have no sin...” in 1:8. While the wording is slightly different, the meanings are 
the same, for “it is difficult to see any real difference” between the two phrases.*° 
However, the consequence of such denial is not just toward the self but to God. Making 
God out to be a liar condemns that person when they take the path of “rejecting God’s 
offer of forgiveness.’’*! However, the author of 1 John is digging deeper into the root of 
why denying sin is a sin itself. In choosing not to participate in the public practice of 
confession and denying its importance in one’s life as these early Christians did, they 


made God a liar, and “their denial of personal sinfulness is a crime against God.” 


The Author’s Desire: “...so that you may not sin” (2: 1a) 

The crisis that the author faced was “beyond belief.’”’*? At such a time, the author 
wanted to be direct about the real consequences as well as pastoral. He strove to lead the 
community toward healing and wholeness, so he chose this moment in 2:1 to “encourage 
and exhort his readers....”*4 
In understanding more about this seemingly abrupt turn from 1:10 to 2:1, the 


reader realizes that the author had not yet stated his purpose for these past few verses on 


sin. Yes, readers know what he believes about sin and confession, but why is he writing 


40 Smalley, J, 2, 3 John, 33. 
4! Strecker, The Johannine Letters, 33. 
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in such a way and at such a time? Fortunately, the author reveals his purpose: so that the 
reader would not sin. The great irony of this passage is that the state the audience wants 
to claim, sinlessness, is the same goal the author is working toward. However, the point 
of crisis is how people go about achieving freedom from sin. The audience wants 
freedom from sin by denying it exists in the first place. The author of 1 John, “although 
insisting that Christians do sin... does not want to encourage sin.’’4> The author does not 
want to encourage sin, but he also wants to promise a way out of sin’s grasp on life 
through confession that leads to forgiveness. And this forgiveness is not a forgiveness 
that leaves people where they are but draws them into growth and holiness, for “God, 
through Jesus, makes it possible for believers to live without sin” through confession and 


forgiveness, and “then enabling them to sin no more.’”° 


Christ's Real and Present Action to Forgive Real and Present Sin (2: 1b-2a) 

This section is where the author makes his most impactful argument for why 
Christians can honestly confess their sins and have confidence in the forgiving power of 
Christ. First, the text declares that Jesus is not against his disciples but is on their side as 
the Church’s parakletos (‘advocate’) before God. The author elaborates on Christ’s 
advocacy with the second label that he gives to Jesus in this verse, Christ as the hilasmos 


(‘atoning sacrifice’).*” 


45 Brown, The Epistles of John, 213. 
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Hilasmos is only used this one time in the entire New Testament and, thus, carries 
a degree of difficulty in expressing its meaning through translation. However, readers can 
interpret the action of hilasmos to be what the author referred to in 1:9 when he wrote 
that God will “forgive us of our sins and cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
Scholarship reviewed on hilasmos supports this view as summarized by Brown when he 
noted that hilasmos (often translated as ‘expiation’ or ‘atoning sacrifice’) conveys ideas 
of “blood, cleansing, the innocent victim, and the idea that the one who atones is himself 
in heaven continuing to cleanse, thus offering a basis of confidence for sinners.”’** And 
equally important for the real and present sins of the Christian, hilasmos is not something 
that exists in the past as some action trapped in history but a forgiving power that is still 
real and active in the present through Christ’s blood which “retains its redeeming and 
cleansing power.’ The past sins that a person confesses in their conversion to 
Christianity are not the only sins Christ has the power to forgive. Instead, this reference 


in 2:1-2 is to “the present priestly ministry of Christ’*° 


and gives hope that God forgives 
all sins, past and present, for Christ is still acting in the now. 

Perhaps underlying the audience's insistence that they did not need to confess sins 
was a view of Christ that relegated him to his past actions, or even, as some may have 


believed, that Christ did not even exist as flesh and blood in the first place. The creeping 


Docetism occurring throughout the early church at the time 1 John was written could 


48 Brown, 221. 
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have contributed to such a view.>! Suppose this community had adopted the docetic 


practice of separating the bodily person of Christ from the spiritual person of Christ or 
going so far as to deny the bodily presence of Christ altogether. In that case, it makes 
sense people could have struggled to believe that a real and present Jesus was still active 
in history, even in their contemporary history of living in sin and needing Christ’s 
atoning work in their lives. First John argues that the present time is precisely where his 
audience needed Jesus to be, for “This is where Jesus belongs; not to the past... but as the 
continuing means of maintaining and restoring fellowship, if only those who would claim 
it also acknowledge their need.”>? 

Charles Wesley beautifully conveyed such a desire for the present action of Christ 
in our lives and powerfully attested to such present action to forgive and cleanse as he 
alluded to this passage through a hymn verse: 

Father, regard thy pleading Son, 

Accept his all-availing prayer, 

And send a peaceful answer down 

In honour of our Spokesman there, 

Whose blood proclaims our sins forgiven, 

And speaks thy rebels up to heaven.~ 
Notice that Wesley, in conveying his interpretation of this passage through song, did not 


write a hymnic prayer for Christ to act in the past, but consistently petitioned and hoped 


for Christ’s present action to forgive through the blood that presently “proclaims our sins 


5! “The proper application of the term Docetism is a matter of dispute among patristic scholars... 
Some wish to restrict its usage exclusively to those presentations in which the human life of Jesus in all its 
aspects was mere illusion; though visible, it was no more than semblance, devoid of flesh-and-blood 
reality.” D. F. Wright, “Docetism,” in Dictionary of the Latter New Testament & Its Developments 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1997), 304. 
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forgiven.” Perhaps if the audience of 1 John had more fully grasped this present action of 
Christ, their assurance that he could forgive their present sins would have increased, and 
they would have no longer denied their sin but confessed it humbly before God. 

Further illuminating the present action of Christ, the eucharistic feast and how one 
encounters the grace of God in Communion through the present body and blood of Christ 
is alluded to in the text. A sacramental interpretation is possibly what the author had in 
mind when he proclaims Christ as the “atoning sacrifice” in 2:2 as he encouraged his 
audience to confess and publicly experience God’s forgiving grace. This sacramental 
connection becomes even more evident if readers look at preceding verses in 1 John and 
notice the author’s reference to the “blood of Jesus” that “cleanses us from all sin” in 1:7. 

There is some doubt in the scholarship on this sacramental connection. Some note 
it as a “general reference to the continual efficacy of the death of Jesus rather than a 
specific reference to the Eucharist.”*+ However, others counter this doubt by seeing 
allusions to Communion. Some see simple echoes “of the theology of salvific death 
inherent in the Johannine eucharistic formula.’>° Still, others see even more direct 
connections in the way they note that the hilasmos (‘atoning sacrifice’) mentioned in 2:2 
is the very “eucharistic blood which continues to exercise its cleansing role” and is a 


“sign of the life-giving love and forgiveness of God revealed in Jesus Christ.’”*° 


* Lieu, The Theology of the Johannine Epistles, 63. 
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How Powerful is Christ’s Ability to Offer Forgiveness? (2:2b) 


If the above arguments from the author were not enough, he made one last appeal 
to the power of God’s forgiving grace in the lives of those who repent through confession. 
Jesus is not only the atoning sacrifice for 1 John’s original audience; he is also the 
atoning sacrifice for the “whole world.” By stating this truth, the author eliminates any 
notion that Christ’s power to forgive is somehow partial and, thus, has no effect or is 
unnecessary for the lives of 1 John’s audience. Instead, by noting Christ’s offer of 
forgiveness to all people, the author “rules out the thought that the death of Jesus is of 
limited efficacy; the possibility of forgiveness is cosmic and universal.”>’ First John’s 
readers can be sure that they can experience freedom from sin through the sacrifice of 
Christ and His continual and present action, they need only to humble themselves before 
God and repent in public confession. God is powerful and gracious enough to forgive not 


only them but also the entire world. 


Synthesis 
First John 1:8-2:2 shows that the author believed that the denial of sin in the 
believer's life was a grievous concern for the church. To convince believers to 
acknowledge and publicly confess their sins, he needed to assure them of Christ’s present 
action to forgive. The problem was not insignificant or relegated to a few individuals, nor 
was it a problem coming primarily from those outside the community. The crisis of 
denying the present reality of sin was a widespread internal problem that contributed to 


the “life-and-death struggle” that the author had experienced in keeping his community 


57 Marshall, The Epistles of John, 119. 
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faithful to the Christian way.°* The immediacy with which the author addressed this crisis 
over sin, even before addressing any Christological issues, further reveals how significant 
a problem it is for any group of Christians, then or now, to ignore present sin. 

The author uses antithetical parallelism to reveal the gravity of denying sin’s 
presence when compared to Christ’s great power to forgive, which comes through public 
confession of sin. A relationship with God cannot happen outside of such confession: 
“The emphasis on confession is inextricably linked to communion with both God and 
other believers.”*? First John’s audience claimed sinlessness, but the author proclaimed 
God’s promise to liberate people from sin. Freedom from sin does not come from 
denying its presence but from humbly confessing its presence in our lives before God. 

Readers of | John could trust in the power of God through such public confession 
because Christ’s saving actions were not relegated to a single date in history when he 
died on a cross. Christ continues to act in a salvific way in the present as an advocate and 
atoning sacrifice, providing “hope for the sinner.’®’ Also, 1 John’s audience was not 
without a spiritual practice to help them live into this call to public confession, for they 
had the sacrament of Communion as a means of grace, as the church has today. The 
passage in question contains a “probable eucharistic context” with which 1 John’s readers 
would have been familiar. °' The author was, in a sense, calling them back to this 


sacramental context, as public confession had been part of celebrating the Communion 


8 Lieu, The Theology of the Johannine Epistles, 115. 
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meal since the early church. The ancient Johannine community could not only trust the 
almighty power of God to forgive their sins, but they also had a way through Communion 
to experience the authentic presence of Christ in their midst; there was no time for delay. 
To deny sin condemned them and was a grievous act toward God himself. To be freed 
from sin, all that was necessary was humble public confession before God, for Christ was, 


is, and always will be sufficient to forgive their sins and the sins of the world. 


How 1 John 1:8-2:2 is Foundational for this Project 

“Tt would be difficult to find any single passage of Scripture more crucial and 
fundamental to daily Christian living.”®? This statement describes the power and 
relevance of 1 John 1:8-2:2 for the church today, including the people of Grace Methodist. 
To be fair, Grace Methodist members do not openly express that they are entirely 
immune to sin as many were when | John was written; however, like so many today, they 
are hesitant to discuss any unfortunate circumstances, much less outright sins, happening 
in and among their church family. By 2019, Grace Methodist had experienced two 
decades of decline in almost all ministry areas; yet the congregation appears to lack the 
ability or tools necessary to discern the reasons behind the decline. When congregants 
offer up possible reasons for the decline, they are often factors outside the congregation’s 
control and rarely do they mention any possible fault of their own. 

To reiterate, the people of Grace Methodist do not profess that sin does not affect 
them; but they do share the temptation common among all Christians to not give the 


serious threat of present sin the attention for which | John calls. New Testament scholar I. 


® Hodges, “Fellowship and Confession in 1 John 1:5-10,” 48. 
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Howard Marshall explains such a contemporary phenomenon well in commenting on this 
passage in | John: 

Modern men treat sin lightly, and insofar as they do believe in God, they believe 

that [God] makes considerable allowances for our weaknesses and failures. The 

message that God is light is not taken with sufficient seriousness. Probably few 

people would deny that acts of deliberate, clear-cut evil are incompatible with true 

religion. What they do deny is that any of their own acts fall into that category.” 
Perhaps Grace Methodist members do not fully recognize the significance of their 
ministry choices and directions during the past twenty years because, in their eyes, such 
decline is the result of minor and insignificant weaknesses and mishaps for which God 
surely makes exceptions. However, perhaps God is calling the people of Grace Methodist 
to a humble posture before him. This confessional posture would then lead to growth in 
their confidence and assurance that he is always with them, forgiving all areas of sin and 
granting new life. Perhaps the gracious gift of public confession for any past church-wide 
disobedience as part of the Communion meal offers the precise starting point to which 
God is calling the people of Grace Methodist. 

As with 1 John’s original audience, it is grievous for any congregation, including 
Grace Methodist, never to consider the possibility of real mistakes and real sins that have 
significant consequences for ministry. And, like that first audience, perhaps Grace 
Methodist needs to grow in its assurance that God is sure to bring healing and 
transformation out of such weaknesses and failures through honest and open discernment 
and confession before the Lord. Assuming one of the problems surrounding decline at 


Grace Methodist is that its membership struggles to analyze their challenging times of 


ministry comprehensively and critically, then, perhaps, growth in Grace Methodist’s 
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understanding and practice of the repentant aspects of Communion may be the answer. 
Studying | John 1:8-2:2 supports the position that growth in public confession through 
Communion will enable Grace Methodist members to reflect on their challenging times 
honestly and move forward more biblically into new challenges and difficulties that are 
ahead for the church. Ignoring the hard times of ministry does not make them go away. 
But bringing all hardships, challenges, sins, and mistakes before the Lord is God’s 
promised path towards forgiveness, healing, wholeness, and lives more like Christ’s— 


lives to which God is undoubtedly calling the people of Grace Methodist. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Methodists today may be quick to praise John Wesley’s original understanding of 
Communion and the need for God’s people to celebrate this sacrament regularly. 
However, a study of Wesley’s practice of this sacrament throughout his life and teachings 
on the subject reveals much more to his promotion of “constant communion”? than 
simply an encouragement to participate in the sacrament often. This chapter’s focus on 
Wesley’s practice and teaching of Communion will show that his understanding included 
the spiritual practice of regular confession in the believer’s life for the purpose of both 
individual sanctification and the renewal of the corporate church. 

If the Methodist movement in America, and the people of Grace Methodist, desire 
to experience the personal edification and corporate holiness that the early Methodist 
movement experienced in England more than 250 years ago, they should want to 
recapture the vital role of confession within the regular practice of Communion, 
especially in a Western society which seems to value always being right and never 
admitting wrongdoing, even when that wrongdoing is apparent. People today would 
rather lie and cover up, deny and deflect, instead of admitting offense or mistakes. This 
aversion to repentance and confession is creeping into the Body of Christ. While one may 


not find entire groups of Christians or local churches intentionally choosing to cover up 
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or deny wrongdoings, there may be a significant number who find it much easier to look 
past ministry errors, or even actual individual and corporate sins, for the purpose of 
simply moving forward. However, perhaps it is in acknowledging such mistakes, and 
doing so within the context of Communion, that a church would see individual growth 
and churchwide renewal. For example, it would be easy for the people of Grace 
Methodist to ignore the past twenty years of numerical decline or to blame such decline 
on external factors. The behavior of not taking decline seriously is what Western society 
teaches churches to do: ignore and deflect. The previous chapter on 1 John 1:8-2:2 
showed that this is not the Christian response. But what about the Methodist response? 

John Wesley’s teaching on Communion, including the role of repentance and 
forgiveness within the sacrament, declares to churches such as Grace Methodist that it 
does not have to fear its past. Congregants can boldly approach the altar of Jesus Christ, 
humbly repent of their sins, assuredly receive forgiveness, and confidently go forth to sin 
no more. A current problem at Grace Methodist is that its membership struggles to 
comprehend the past challenging times of ministry in a critical way. Perhaps growth in 
the understanding and practice of the confessional and repentant aspects of Communion 
may be an answer to Grace Methodist’s two-decade-long decline. 

This chapter will focus on this possibility by showing the persistent role of 
constant repentance in Wesley’s lifelong practice, understanding, and teaching around the 
sacrament. Beginning with Wesley’s young life and early influences, history shows that 
Communion was a regular practice in his life and that repentance was a vital component 
of Communion. Then, a look at Wesley’s Aldersgate experience will show that his 


understanding of the sacrament and the role of repentance in it was made more robust 
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after his evangelical conversion. Wesley’s writings through hymns, letters, journal entries, 
treatises, and sermons show his steadfast belief regarding the duty of Christians to 
commune constantly through the bread and cup of Christ and his promotion of the regular 
practice of repentance in the life of the believer. Finally, in reviewing Wesley’s 
instructions for Methodism in America, evidence will also show America’s abandonment 
of Wesley’s sacramental example. This rejection of Wesley’s influence and teaching over 
the role of Communion in the vitality of Methodism, even if unintentional, would set the 
stage for an American expression of Methodism that risked losing a truly Wesleyan 
understanding of the need for regular eucharistic repentance in the life of the believer. 
While Americans may have rejected a Wesleyan understanding of Communion, 
including the role of repentance within it, that does not mean a church such as Grace 
Methodist cannot experience a revival of the sacrament. The blessing of a fully robust 
sacramental life, as Wesley himself experienced, taught, and witnessed in the life of early 
Methodists in England, is not lost to history but is available to all for rediscovery. 
Christians do not have to fear confession and repentance. As part of a Communion 
service, confession and repentance can be lifegiving practices through which God can 
breathe new life into the believer and the local church. The revival needed in the lives of 
Christians today is not only an evangelical revival, but also one that Wesley led and 


observed—an evangelical revival and sacramental revival.” 


? J. Ernest Rattenbury, The Eucharistic Hymns of John and Charles Wesley (Eugene, OR: Wipf 
and Stock Publishers, 2014), 3. 


25 
Samuel Wesley’s Sacramental Practices and Teachings 


Born in 1703 to Samuel and Susanna Wesley, John’s life began within the liturgy 
and traditions of the Anglican church, of which his father was a priest. While the 
church’s official theology that he experienced as a child heavily influenced John’s future 
theology of the sacrament, the frequency of Communion in eighteenth century 
Anglicanism would be in direct contradiction to the future constancy of Communion in 
Methodism. The most common practice at the time was for Anglican churches to observe 
Communion “only three of four times in a year.’ Most priests and parishioners were 
happy to follow the minimum required celebrations that the church officially outlined in 
its central teaching on Christian life and theology, the Book of Common Prayer.‘ This 
satisfactory minimum requirement was to receive Communion “at least three times in a 
year, of which Easter to be one.” This infrequency of Communion would be one of the 
motivating factors behind Wesley’s future preaching and teaching on the need for 
constant Communion. 

More frequent Communion was not an idea and practice original to John. Even 
though John’s father was a priest in a tradition that mainly celebrated Communion 
quarterly, he was one of the few priests in the country that led his parish more often in the 
sacrament. At his father’s parish in the village of Epworth, “Samuel Wesley held the 


Sacrament monthly, a frequency much greater than in most country parishes of the 
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eighteenth century.” While monthly Communion may seem commonplace to many 
American Methodists today, one cannot look past how radical monthly Communion was 
in John Wesley’s Anglicanism, where many people in the general populace did not 
receive the sacrament at all, and those who did only received it three or four times a year. 
The relative frequency of Communion in Epworth undoubtedly shaped John’s young 
heart and mind regarding the sacrament, but so did the specific teachings of his father 
Samuel. In 1700, three years before John was born, Samuel published a treatise on the 
sacraments of Baptism and Communion titled The Pious Communicant Rightly Prepared. 
It was a catechism for young people in the parish going through confirmation and 
preparing for their first Communion. Samuel’s treatise clearly had a profound impact on 
John’s life, for when John traveled to be a missionary in the colony of Georgia in 1735, 
he carried with him 500 copies of his father’s writing,’ showing that he not only endorsed 
his Father’s teachings but also saw them worthy of distribution to the unevangelized. 
While one cannot sit at Samuel’s feet along with John and personally hear the direct 
teachings that Samuel likely gave to his young son about Communion, it is possible to 
gain a clear example of the sort of sacramental teaching that John experienced growing 
up in his father’s church from reading the treatise. 

John’s father wrote about many aspects of the sacrament within this treatise, and 
his teachings on the frequency of Communion and the role of repentance as part of the 
sacramental experience shows a direct correlation between the frequency of Communion 


and the impact that such a sacrament had on the individual’s life of faith: 


® Bowmer, The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in Early Methodism, 19. 
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The oftner the vows of God are renewed upon us, the stronger will the cord be, 

and with more difficulty to be broken... the more frequently we partake of this 

Bread of Life, the greater strength shall we receive in the inward man, and highest 

degrees of grace and assistance in God’s service.® 
Samuel saw not only an individual benefit of frequent Communion, but also as the fuel of 
churchwide health and holiness, believing that the “zeal and piety of the primitive church” 
was “very much owing to their daily communion.” 

Samuel also based his passion for frequent Communion on the nature of the 
sacramental elements themselves. While he disagreed with the Book of Common Prayer’s 
rubric for Communion that recommended a minimum of just three times a year, he did 
align with the church’s theological stance on the nature of bread and wine. In Samuel’s 
teaching and throughout his son’s life, the Wesleys believed that “There is, in the Blessed 
Sacrament, a real spiritual presence of the Body and Blood of our Saviour, to every 
faithful Receiver.”!° This teaching of Samuel resonates with the official Anglican belief 
that the sacrament is not simply a symbol of a past event on the cross but a real means of 
present grace. Both Wesleys, father and son, would have been familiar with the official 
Anglican teachings on this point, as found in the twenty-fifth Article of Religion: 

Sacraments ordained of Christ, be not only badges or tokens of Christian men’s 

profession; but rather, they be certain sure witnesses, and effectual signs of grace, 


and God’s good will towards us; by the which he doth work invisibly in us, and 
doth not only quicken, but also strengthen and confirm our Faith in him.!! 


8 Samuel Wesley, The Pious Communicant Rightly Prepared, or a Discourse Concerning the 
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The Anglican position on the sacrament and thus the Wesleyan position on the sacrament, 
was that the presence of God’s grace in Jesus is present in the meal. The meal is not just a 
memorial of Christ’s death on the cross, but through the ordinary means of bread and 
wine, Jesus is powerfully present in the lives of the communicants. This perspective was 
not only a point of faith for Samuel and his teachings but also a powerful reason he had 
for frequent Communion, arguing that the “nature of the sacrament, the very form, and 
words of institution, sufficiently prove, that we ought frequently to communicate.” !” 

But Communion is so much more than the simple consumption of bread and wine. 
For Samuel, the believer experienced the real presence of Christ through the entire 
Communion service as outlined in the Book of Common Prayer, including repentance. 
One sees Samuel’s passion on this point in his elaboration of the Christian’s “behavior 
during the actual celebration of this sacrament.”!? This “behavior” that John’s father 
writes about, and that which John promoted as he distributed his father’s treatise through 
Georgia, includes the spiritual practice of repentance. For Samuel, repentance was not 
just something that happened before the Communion service, it was an integral part of 
the entire celebration: ““...repentance and abhorrence of our sins ought to be raised to the 
greatest height, at the time of consecration, when we see Christ’s sacramental body 
broken, and his blood poured out for us....”!4 Repentance and Communion were not two 
disjointed spiritual practices in Samuel’s faith. Repentance was a vital component of the 


entire sacrament. It was within the repentant heart of the believer that “God reaches out to 
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us in this Holy Sacrament and pledges of his love, and pardon and friendship.”!> God 
reaches into the communicant’s heart with his pardon of the individual’s repented sin. 
Samuel’s synthesis of repentance within the sacrament of Communion is best 
exemplified by this personal prayer as recorded in his treatise: 
...lmprint, I beseech thee, in my mind, so lively a sense of my Saviour’s 
sufferings, and let me receive, and carry away so lasting an impression of them 
from this sacrament, that I may henceforth die unto Sin, and live unto 
righteousness that I may subdue and moritfie more and more all criminal desires, 
and the whole body of death, thro’ Jesus Christ my Lord. Amen! !° 
Samuel’s prayer is one that John would have read, believed, and found worthy of 
spreading far and wide. It exemplified John’s teaching later in his life on the role of 
regular repentance in the practice of constant Communion. As a young child under his 
father’s spiritual leadership, repentance and Communion were not only individual 
spiritual practices for John and his future ministry, but also part of the same sacrament of 
grace in the believer’s life and the renewal of the church. Samuel’s teachings were more 
than mere anecdotal evidence of a father’s lessons to his son, they were a foretaste of the 
faith and teaching of John himself. It was Samuel “who inculcated a deep attachment to 
the ordinances of the Christian Church, especially to the Lord’s Supper, which later 
characterized Methodism and enabled it to hold within its grasp both a fervent 


evangelism and a high regard for the Means of Grace.”!” 
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Holy Communion and John Wesley’s Aldersgate Experience 


On May 24, 1738, John’s heart was “strangely warmed” at a prayer meeting on 
Aldersgate Street. In writing about the experience, he shared that, “...I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone for salvation: and an assurance was given me, that he had taken away my 
sins, even mine and saved me from the law of sin and death.”!® Wesleyans worldwide see 
this moment not only as a life-defining moment for Wesley, but also as a movement- 
defining moment for the people who call themselves Methodists still to this day. But 
what effect did God’s warming of Wesley’s heart have on his belief and practice of 
Communion and the specific practice of repentance within the Communion service? 

In practice, an observer might say that Wesley’s sacramentalism hardly changed 
throughout his life. However, while his observable practices remained the same, the 
emphasis in his heart transformed radically. Instead of the effectiveness of the sacraments 
impacting Wesley’s life because of his individual work, his focus around Communion 
after Aldersgate “was increasingly on the Spirit of God working through the 
sacraments.”!? Before Aldersgate, Wesley believed that the sacraments were influential in 


the believer’s life to achieve “moral goodness”? 


and, he observed them, especially 
Communion, with “rigid discipline and extravagant ritualism.””! And even when he 


espoused God’s grace as being conveyed through the sacraments, there was no assurance 
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of such grace acting in Wesley’s life.?? T. H. Barratt captured the tediousness by which 
Wesley received Communion pre-Aldersgate by stating that he “attended Communion 
with a scrupulous regularity” and with a “meticulous” and “slavish obedience to an 
arbitrary law.” And as already proved earlier in exploring his father’s teachings on the 
Communion service and John’s alignment with those same teachings, all of this tedious 
and almost obsessive practice of Communion would have never been separated from the 
practice of repentance. So, each time Wesley scrupulously partook of the sacrament, he 
also scrupulously repented of his sins—repented out of his own power and with no 
assurance of the power of God yet in his life. 

When God blessed Wesley’s heart with that strange warmth of grace in 1738, 
everything changed for Wesley, including his view of Communion. No longer was 
Communion an action that may or may not bestow God’s grace into his life and make 
him a better person. No longer would he repent time after time, Communion service after 
Communion service, possibly hoping for forgiveness, but with no guarantee that such 
forgiveness would ever come. Now he would view, practice, and teach the sacraments, 
with the included confessional component, in an entirely different way, as Paul S. 
Sanders best describes: 

Aldersgate gave to Wesley a sense of acceptance before God through no merit of 

his own but through Christ’s atoning blood... The means of congress between 


God and man were seen as divinely appointed: the Word and sacraments, 
mediated through the historic church, instruments for the use of the Holy Spirit.*4 
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When Sanders speaks of the “Word and sacraments, mediated through the historic 
church,” he is assuming not that Wesley would suddenly be converted to an 
understanding of the sacrament as being a mere memorial, with only a simple prayer over 
the bread and cup before consumption. Wesley’s Anglicanism around the sacraments 
remained and perhaps grew more substantial. His strangely warmed Anglican heart 
would prove a fruitful heart for the mission field before him, for Aldersgate created the 
combination of “rubrical High Churchmanship” and “heart religion that would define 
Wesley’s theological outlook and evangelical impulses throughout the rest of his life.” 
And it would be for the rest of his life that he would preach the importance of regular 
repentance and Communion, for “What God had done to him he felt constrained to tell all 


men that God wanted to do for them also.’””° 


Wesley’s Publications on Repentance and Holy Communion 
Wesley’s writings on coming to the Communion meal with a repentant heart show 
how vital the practice of confession within the sacrament was within early Methodism. In 
conjunction with Wesley’s beloved Book of Common Prayer, his own writings reveal a 
robust sacramental theology that played an indispensable component in the movement. 
While Wesley believed that the sacrament of Communion itself could be a “converting 


ordinance” for the non-believer and gladly welcomed such persons to the Communion 
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table,”’ the main benefits of Communion were, in Wesley’s eyes, for the worshiping 
Christian.*® When answering the question of what spiritual practices were necessary for 
Christians to grow in their life of sanctification, among a list of several other practices, 
Wesley was sure to insist on “receiving the Supper of the Lord.” 

Wesley was so adamant that Christians receive Communion as much as possible 
that he even found the phrase “frequent communion” lacking. The term was not specific 
enough and too at-risk for varied interpretations. He preferred encouraging people to 
constant Communion: “I say constantly receiving, for as to the phrase of ‘frequent 
Communion,’ it is absurd to the last degree.’°° And Wesley’s insistence on constant 
Communion came from a deep desire to see all people experience the same assurance of 
salvation from sin he had experienced. For John, freedom from sin and the sacrament of 
Communion went hand in hand. Communion was not a meal for the perfect but a feast 
for those who felt unworthy. In fact, for Wesley, such a sense of unworthiness— 
unworthiness due to sin—was the only qualification before coming to the table. In his 
view, practice, and teaching, Communion “is designed for sinners! It is not an offer to 
those who think themselves to be sinless. For Wesley, the only problem was to approach 


the Lord’s Table without a repentant heart.””?! 
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Many historians believe that the most “satisfactory account of the early Methodist 
teaching on the Eucharist” is a collection of 166 eucharistic hymns by John and Charles 
Wesley.*” Even though the historical consensus is that Charles wrote most of the hymns, 
historians also agree that they are “true expressions of John Wesley’s views as well.’*? 
One can easily read these hymns and understand John’s personal practice and theology 
around Holy Communion, and discover that the Wesley brothers were constantly calling 
people in these hymns to approach the table with a repentant heart. 

Daniel B. Stevick believes that Wesley’s passion in these hymns is so focused that 
the entire work “concentrates single-mindedly on sin and salvation.”** In these hymns, 
listeners hear Wesley put forward his belief and practice in a God who calls the repentant 
heart to the Communion table: 

I am not worthy, Lord, 

So Foul, so self-abhorr’d, 

Thee, My God, to entertain 

In this poor polluted heart: 

I am a frail sinful man, 

All my nature cries, Depart!?> 
And while the practice of eucharistic hymn singing was a new one for the Methodists, 
these verses did not deviate from the Anglican tradition that nourished John and his 


brother Charles. As taught by their father, the practice of repentance would have 


constantly been present in the Wesley brothers’ celebration of Communion. Throughout 
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their lives, they heard and prayed the following prayer of repentance from the Book of 


Common Prayer as part of the Communion service: 
We do not presume to come to this thy Table, O merciful Lord, trusting in our 
own righteousness, but in thy manifold and great mercies: We are not worthy so 
much as to gather up the crumbs under thy Table. But thou art the same Lord, 
whose property is always to have mercy: Grant us therefore, gracious Lord, so to 
eat the flesh of thy dear Son Jesus Christ, and to drink his blood, that our sinful 
bodies may be made clean by his body, and our souls washed through his most 
precious blood, and that we may ever more dwell in him, and he in us. Amen.*° 
John stayed faithful to such prayers and practices all his life. When faced with 
accusations of abandoning the liturgies of the church (which would have included the 
above prayer of repentance within the Communion service), he disputed such allegations 
by stating that, “In every parish where I have been curate yet, I have observed the 
rubricks with a scrupulous exactness.”3’ Abiding by such prayers and practices was not 
because of duty; he truly loved and believed in the model of worship therein, including 
the model for Communion: “T hold all the doctrines of the Church of England. I love her 
liturgy. I approve her plan of discipline, and only wish it could be put in execution.”3% 
Wesley’s foray into sacramental hymn singing elaborated on what he already held 
firm in his heart, that Communion was a means of God’s forgiving, pardoning, and 
sanctifying grace for the helpless sinner. Many of the verses of these hymns are clearly 
and vividly influenced by the prayers of the Book of Common Prayer, such as the verse 


below which echoes the Communion prayer of repentance mentioned above, a prayer that, 


for Wesley, would always be part of the Communion experience: 


© Book of Common Prayer, https://tinyurl.com/2p9ach2s. 
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By Thine agonizing pain 

And bloody sweat we pray, 

By Thy dying love to man, 
Take all our sins away; 

Burst our bonds, and set us free, 
From all iniquity release: 

O Remember Calvary, 

And bid us go in peace.*? 


One can find Wesley’s sacramental teaching regarding the repentance of sin throughout 
these hymns, but he does not stop there in his theological singing. There is a purpose to 
communal repentance, to which Wesley constantly returns. 

Just as the Book of Common Prayer instilled in Wesley the practice of repentance 
as part of Communion, the same book laid a foundation for trusting in the promise of 
assured forgiveness. As often as he would have heard and prayed for forgiveness, he 
would have also heard and said these comforting words of pardon: 

Almighty God our heavenly Father, who of his great mercy hath promised 

forgiveness of sins to all them, that with hearty repentance and true faith turn unto 

him; Have mercy upon you, pardon and deliver you from all your sins, confirm 
and strengthen you in all goodness, and bring you to everlasting life, through 

Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.*° 
The early Methodists not only heard such prayers of pardon out of the Anglican liturgy, 
but they also sang these same prayers for assured forgiveness as well: 

Let Thy blood, by faith applied, 

The sinner’s pardon seal, 

Speak us freely justified, 

And all our sickness heal: 


By Thy passion on the tree 
Let all our griefs and troubles cease.*! 
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Wesley’s devotion to the Book of Common Prayer and these hymns reveals a robust 
understanding that repentance and Communion go hand in hand. For Wesley, confession 
was always part of the sacrament, never separate from it. However, confession as part of 
Communion did not go together simply because that is how it had always been in the 
prayer book. There was a distinct purpose for Wesley and the Methodist movement for 
such synthesis. 

Wesley firmly tied his teaching on repentance to his understanding that it was not 
just the unbelievers who needed to confess and repent but the Christian as well. In a 
specific sermon on the subject, “The Repentance of Believers,” Wesley lamented, 
“how hard is it even for the children of God wholly to conquer ‘the pride of life!’”*? 
But while Wesley was quick to acknowledge the actual existence of sin in believers’ 
lives, he was just as quick to call people back to the Lord’s table for grace—grace that 
forgives and perfects: 

The grace of God given [in Communion] confirms to us the pardon of our sins, 

and enables us to leave them. As our bodies are strengthened by bread and wine, 

so are our souls by these tokens of the body and the blood of Christ. This is the 

food of our souls: this gives strength to perform our duty and leads us on to 

perfection.” 
Coming to Communion with a repentant heart was never to shame the Christian but for 


individual holiness and the overall holiness of the Wesleyan movement. Wesley 


encouraged all who called themselves Methodists to adhere to his three general rules, one 
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of which was to constantly attend to “the ordinances of God” which included “the Supper 
of the Lord.”“4 

Wesley’s call for all to experience repentance and forgiveness of sins through 
Communion was for renewal within the group and not just in the individual Christian. 
One of the main areas of discipleship for 18"-century Methodists was the band meeting, 
small, gender-specific discipleship groups of three to four people. These band meetings 
were the lifeblood of the Methodist renewal movement, the “engine of holiness” and “the 
most strategically significant part of John Wesley’s understanding of social holiness.’4° 
Part of the impact of these bands came from their structure and rules, which guided each 
band of believers in their collective pursuit of holiness and sanctification, and that would 
fuel these holiness engines for the entire movement. The first rule of these bands was to 
“Be at church and the Lord’s Table every week.” It was not just the individual Wesley 
called to come to the table with a repentant heart, it was the entire Methodist movement. 
For, as Wesley stated, the Communion meal itself is given to Christians “for this very 
end: that through this means we may be assisted to attain those blessings which he hath 
prepared for us; that we may obtain holiness on earth and everlasting glory in heaven.”*’ 
When speaking of Communion’s benefits, Wesley did not discuss the singular but the 


plurality of people, the group, and the whole. Wesley did not just strongly encourage the 


sacrament for the sacrament’s sake, nor only for the individual; instead, Communion, 
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which always required hearts of repentance, “was to be the way to spiritual growth and 
vitality for Methodists.”48 

One final area of exploration in Wesley’s writings on repentance and Communion 
focuses briefly on why this combination of repentance as part of the Communion service 
is a way to experience the assurance of Christ’s forgiveness. This focus may reveal a 
significant point of departure between early Methodism and contemporary Methodism 
regarding the sacrifice of Christ through the bread and cup. A brief look at one of the 
Wesley brothers’ eucharistic hymns reveals what they believed when it came to the 
sacrament as a real and present sacrifice: 

Still the wounds are open wide, 

The blood doth freely flow 

As when first His sacred side 

Received the deadly blow*” 
Wesleyan historian J. Ernest Rattenbury openly acknowledges that such imagery and 
understanding is not often found in modern Methodism, recognizing the “problem that it 
presents to the modern Christian who shrinks from this odious realism cuts very deep....” 
He continues to note that as repulsive a visual of the sacrificed body of Christ may be to 
modern worshipers, the idea of a present sacrifice for the forgiveness of sin is “one of the 
greatest desiderata [i.e., things wanted or needed]°*° of the days in which we live.””*! 


While possibly foreign or even off-putting to some today, the present sacrifice of Christ 


at the table was an all-encompassing lens for the Wesleys through which they viewed the 


48 Snyder, The Radical Wesley, 185. 
4° Wesley and Wesley, “Hymns on the Lord’s Supper,” 234. 
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entire sacramental experience: “They spoke and sang of “The Holy Eucharist as it implies 
a Sacrifice,’ they set the table ‘altar-wise’ and called it an ‘altar.’ This is but the logical 
outworking of Wesley’s thoroughly Protestant doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice.’”*? 

Methodists not only spoke of such a sacrifice; they also sang of it. Charles, 
through his hymns, was “diligent in proclaiming this to his people, declaring that Christ’s 
body was pouring forth ‘Divine effusions... life to every dying soul.’”*? These songs 
were not only ones with vivid and imagery-rich verses about the real presence of Christ’s 
sacrificed body, but songs with a clear connection between this present sacrifice and the 
forgiveness of sins: 

Father, behold Thy dying Son! 

Even now He lays our ransom down, 

Even now declares our sins forgiven; 

His flesh is rent, the living way 

Is open’d to eternal day, 

And lo, through Him we pass to heaven!*4 
Charles was sure to have expounded upon what he meant by the present sacrifice of 
Christ. He did not mean that the body of Christ was sacrificed over and over in the 
sacrament. Instead, John and Charles both firmly aligned with the protestant sacramental 
notion of the once-and-for-all sacrifice of Christ. However, because they viewed 
Communion as a means of grace, this once-and-for-all sacrifice was made real and 
present before the repentant worshipper in every Communion service. In an unpublished 


essay discovered by historian John C. Bowmer, Charles called this once-and-for-all 


present sacrifice the “unbloody sacrifice of the Representative Body and Blood of 
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Christ.”°> Such a view was shared by John as well. In reflecting on the eucharistic 
passage of | Cor. 24, John interpreted Paul’s reference to the broken bread of Christ by 
saying that “this broken bread is the sign of [Christ’s] body, which is even now to be 
pierced and wounded for your iniquities.”*°° Perhaps the great assurance that the early 
Methodists had in coming to Communion in repentance flowed from a significant 
connection in their belief and practice of the sacrament that they were experiencing the 
real and present sacrifice of Christ on the cross—his sacrifice for the direct purpose of 
forgiving their sins. It was this “pleading of the eternal sacrifice joined with the Real 


Presence of the Risen Christ which made Wesley’s doctrine potent.’*’ 


American Methodism’s Drift from Wesleyan Sacramentalism 

This chapter has shown the length and breadth to which John Wesley went to 
teach how vital it was for early Methodists to constantly come before God at the 
Communion table with humble repentance and how crucial it was for both personal and 
corporate renewal. It is equally beneficial to briefly focus on how such teachings spread 
into early American Methodism since the local church in question for this project, Grace 
Methodist, is firmly rooted in that same American Methodism. After the establishment of 
a distinct Methodist church in the United States, Wesley wrote in 1784 of the steps he 
had taken to assist with the launch of the official church. He had “furnished [The 


American Methodist church with] forms of worship, together with an Ordinal, in a 
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slightly revised and abridged Prayer Book called The Sunday Service.”>* Wesley’s life 


and ministry up to this point reveals a deep appreciation for and reliance on the Book of 
Common Prayer and all the practices therein when it came to the experience of grace 
through Holy Communion. The Sunday Service that Wesley mentioned was his own 
adaptation of the Anglican prayer book for the American context. Like the Book of 
Common Prayer in England, Wesley had hoped that The Sunday Service would provide 
the same guidance and teaching around Communion that it had done for the 
sacramentally fueled Methodism of England. It did not. By 1809, early American 
Methodist Jesse Lee observed the following: “After a few years the prayer book was laid 
aside and has never been used since in public worship.”*? 

This drift from Wesley’s understanding and practice of Communion was not just 
the observation of one person, but the official practice of the American church. Where 
Wesley required constant Communion of all Methodists in England, and specifically 
asked each Methodist pastor in America to “administer the Supper of the Lord on every 
Lord’s Day,”® by the time the American church adopted the 1792 Doctrines and 
Disciplines, it included no requirements or even recommendations on how frequently 
Methodists should celebrate Communion.*! American Methodists not only abandoned 
Wesley’s constancy of Communion, they also neglected the necessity of confession and 


pardon as part of the Communion liturgy. In that same 1792 book of church law, clergy 
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were given permission to “omit any part of the [Communion] service, except for the 
prayer of Consecration.”® 

Whereas hymn singing was a powerful component of the English practice of 
Communion, it too was quickly lost in America. John and Charles’ 166 eucharistic 
hymns were never published as a complete work in America. Comparatively, they were 
published in England several times. By the time American Methodism had existed for 
about 100 years, the 1872 Methodist hymnal contained only twenty-three eucharistic 
hymns, seven by Charles Wesley. And of those seven, “there was only one hymn on the 


sacrament as sacrifice’ 


which had been a defining feature of the English Methodism’s 
understanding of the sacrament. This declining use of the eucharistic hymns has 
continued in American Methodism. Whereas 166 of their hymns on Communion were 
regularly published in the most flourishing moments of early Methodism, the current 
United Methodist Hymnal contains only four eucharistic hymns from the Wesleys.° 
Sources surveyed on the subject align with historian Paul Sanders as he explores 
why such a drastic departure from Wesley’s practice and teaching on Communion 
occurred in America, stating that “the Lord’s Supper was not central to Methodist 


worship [in America] ... the church was clearly more concerned with evangelism than 


with sacramentalism. Wesley’s synthesis was dissolved.”°° This synthesis Sanders refers 
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to is Wesley’s deep belief that a sacramental movement in the church was vital for a 
sanctifying movement in society. Through these means of grace, God worked his 
perfecting love in the hearts of his people. Through repentant hearts, coming before the 
sacrifice of Christ in the Communion service, the people experienced such grace, and the 
movement was fueled for the practice and spread of holiness. But that would not be the 
story in America, for “In a very fundamental way the sacramental worship championed 
by Wesley was supplanted by an unordered and informal evangelistic service centered on 
the Sermon alone. Methodism in America came to have a reputation, and probably a 


reality, as a denomination without a theology.”°’ 


Summary and Synthesis with Overall Project 

John Wesley learned from his Anglican father the necessity of Communion in the 
life of a believer and the body of the church. He learned that this sacrament was no mere 
memorial, but through God’s action in the bread and cup, “God reaches out to us in this 
Holy Sacrament the pledges of his love, and pardon and friendship.”°* His Anglican 
upbringing and father’s teachings were John’s sacramental foundation. John’s further 
experiences with God’s grace, especially after his Aldersgate experience, convinced him 
that Communion, not just part, but the whole Communion service as taught through the 
Book of Common Prayer, was “literally indispensable in the Christian life.” This 
indispensability would have included for Wesley the requirement that one only needs a 


repentant heart to come to the table. It is into such a heart that God longs to bring the 
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assurance of forgiveness by the authentic power of the genuine sacrifice of Jesus as 
experienced in the sacrament. 

Wesley’s passion for bringing confessing and repentant hearts to the table was not 
just a personal preference of Wesley’s which bore no proof of fruitfulness. Instead, 
“Early Methodists flocked to the celebration of Holy Communion because they met God 
there in the person of Jesus.”””” The whole Communion experience fueled the individual 
sanctification of Methodists and the societal renewal of Methodism, and ‘“‘On all the 
evidence... Wesley succeeded beyond all expectations in persuading the Methodists to 
‘constant communion.””’' The constant Communion which Wesley persuaded the 
Methodists to partake in was not just a weekly consumption of a bit of bread and a little 
wine but a naturally implied constant repentance—repentance that the Methodists did not 
have to fear or be shamed into participating. These moments of confession were ones of 
freedom in the joyous assurance of the actual forgiveness of God—forgiveness 
experienced through the presence of the sacrificed and resurrected Jesus at the 
Communion table. Perhaps it is American churches today, which developed out of a 
legacy that clearly abandoned much of Wesley’s sacramentalism, that need to experience 
such assurance again. This sacramental assurance would transform congregations into a 
people who would not fear coming to the Lord with a repentant heart but do so with great 
hope that God will always listen and forgive. In addition, as through the early Methodists’ 
repentant sacramentalism, God will sanctify and renew personal hearts and entire church 


bodies today for the type of revival and renewal that Wesley saw with his own eyes. The 
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previous chapter on | John revealed that growth in public confession and repentance 


would enable a local church to reflect on past challenges, struggles, and sins precisely 
because of the assurance that believers have in Christ, who is present and active to 
forgive such sins. Ignoring hard times does not make them go away, but bringing all 
hardships to the table, to the Lord’s Table, heals and frees individuals and churches from 
those self-inflicted hardships and propels them into even newer life and fruitfulness. 

Assuming that a challenge currently existing at Grace Methodist is that its 
membership struggles to analyze the past in a comprehensive and critical way, perhaps 
growth in its understanding and practice of a church coming to the Communion table 
with confessing hearts may be the answer. If constant Communion would also turn into 
constant confession and forgiveness, then because of the constant presence of Christ in 
the sacrament, the repentant hearts of Grace Methodist’s members will enable them, 
through the grace of God, to leave the table full of pardon and power, cleansed of all sin, 
and risen from the deepest depths into the highest heights: 

Pardon, and power, and peace, 

And perfect righteousness 

From that sacred Fountain springs; 

Wash’d in His all-cleansing blood 


Rise, ye worms, to priests and kings, 
Rise in Christ and reign with God.’ 


” Wesley and Wesley, “Hymns on the Lord’s Supper,” 207. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


It is not difficult to imagine why a church such as Grace Methodist would lack the 
tools to examine the negative aspects of its past. The good times of ministry are a 
blessing to remember, much like all the times through scripture when Israelites looked 
back on the mighty ways God had broken through in their midst. However, it is when the 
self-examination of the church turns to the bad times—the challenges, the mistakes, the 
sins even—that a local congregation needs guidance. The struggle to honestly self- 
examine is likely not unique to Grace Methodist but may be a common aspect of living in 
a fallen and broken world. People who live in Western culture do not readily admit 
mistakes or faults. Instead, people try to hide, overlook, and ignore them altogether. 
Sometimes people may even be so oblivious to the fact that they can make sinful choices 
in ministry endeavors that they fail to see the need for honest examination, confession, 
and repentance. Modern culture has conditioned people to run away from repentance; 
because it is not the way to experience a good life, or a good church, for that matter. 

But what if a life of regular confession and constant repentance was not 
something Christians avoided but embraced? What if the repentant life was filled with 
hope and optimism about what tomorrow could bring for individuals and the Body of 
Christ? Through an exploration into the theology of repentance within Methodism, such 


as the role confession plays in the life of the Christian believer within the context of 
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Communion, a church such as Grace Methodist will be better equipped with the spiritual 
tools necessary to conduct a critical analysis of all aspects of its past, both good and bad. 
In doing so, Grace Methodist members will be able to walk forward in hope and 
optimism for what God has for them in the future. For the Christian, repentance is not 
something to be feared or avoided. Repentance is an absolute necessity for the abundant 
life of holiness that God desires for his people. 

In this chapter, a brief survey of thoughts on the state of repentance within the 
contemporary Western church will show a need for growth in such an area. Then a 
theology of repentance contextualized within an overarching theology of holiness will 
reveal ways that Wesleyanism views sin, its existence in the life of the believer, as well 
as the second repentance that Wesley saw as necessary for the one who is justified. Next, 
an examination of the various ways that such repentance is lived out will show that 
repentance is not simply an important spiritual practice but a way of life exemplified best 
through the communal acts of confession in Holy Communion. Finally, through an 
exploration of repentance's role in building up hope, the place of repentant living within a 
congregation’s aspirations for further sanctification and fruitfulness in ministry will be 
established. 

If a church today has any hope of being one that can call the world to a life of 
repentance, that church must first be in the regular practice of confession and repentantly 
turning together toward Jesus. Such corporate walks of repentance do not have to be the 
downcast and despairing experiences that twenty-first century Western hearts and minds 
might think them to be. Repentant experiences could be the exact opposite; they could be 


the practices that uplift, provide hope, and prepare individuals for greater faith in Christ, 
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who will sustain, sanctify, and make them fruitful in ministry in their communities and 
the world. Theologian Thomas Oden, in contemplating the relationship between faith and 
repentance in the life of the Christian, best put it this way: “By repentance we recognize 
our need; by faith our need is met. In repentance we behold our limitations; in faith we 
recognize our grace-enabled capabilities.”! Such faith and grace-enabled capabilities do 
not just manifest themselves in churches by chance. By God’s grace, through repentance, 
especially as practiced by the sacramental people called Methodists, churches can grow 
in faith and live into the capabilities that God knows each church can attain and execute 


within its communities. 


Today’s Theological Problem 

The problem facing the 21st-century church regarding repentance in the believer's 
life is not just a problem of practice but a problem of understanding, a problem that is 
inherently theological. Leading Wesleyan theologians from the European continent 
believe that Methodism’s most significant theological misunderstanding today, second 
only to the misunderstanding around Christian perfection, is the contemporary 
understanding of repentance. They speak of repentance in Western contexts as an area of 
spirituality that “has almost completely disappeared from the preaching of The United 


Methodist Church’? and one of the main areas where the mainline Methodism “has 
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undergone the greatest transformation among the themes important to [Wesley].’? This 
abandonment of a Wesleyan understanding of repentance is not only detrimental to any 
evangelistic efforts of calling non-believers to repentance but also believers within the 
church as well, for the lack of a robust theological understanding and practice of 
continual repentance leads to “spiritual sluggishness and spiritual shipwreck in the 
experiences of justified persons.’ 

As to the why of this theological dilemma, thinking aligns on two points: (1) a 
lack of understanding around God’s desire for disciples of Christ, that is, a life of ever- 
growing sanctification, and (2) the lack of assurance in believers’ hearts regarding the 
love, grace, and forgiveness of God. Concerning the latter, this theological dilemma goes 
back to the development of early evangelicalism within American Methodism when calls 
to repentance were made frequently. Yet those calls grew to be more and more separated 
from that assurance that God loves and accepts all who earnestly repent.° 

Regarding the former point on the lack of understanding about a Christian’s 
journey toward holiness, contemporary Wesleyan theologian Ryan Danker believes 
Wesleyan Christians do not fully grasp the concept of Christian perfection or entire 
sanctification because churches do not provide the “the means to attain it.” He elaborates 


on this belief in stating that preaching about holiness without repentance is like 
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“expecting someone to cross a great river without telling them about the bridge just 


around the bend.” Danker’s observation serves as a challenge to pastors and churches to 
bridge the gap between doctrine and practice, ensuring that the journey toward holiness is 
a feasible pursuit for every believer. 

On the surface, one might think repentance in today’s churches is not frequently 
practiced because people see it as too challenging or harsh. That may be the case; 
however, this theological problem is more profound than something that is too hard. It is 
a problem in the life of believers because those believers inherently lack understanding of 
who God longs to be in their lives and who God longs for them to be in him, as 
theologian Amy Laura Hall elaborates in this convicting passage: 

Reading several key sermons, we may discover that we have particular cultural 

incentives to avoid Wesley’s hard interpretation of holy love. Affluent and 

middle-class Americans are, by both geographic and temporal comparison, a 

remarkably prideful, self-centered, pleasure-seeking people. Not coincidentally, 

Americans by and large want faith with a small ‘f and spirituality with a small 

‘s.’ Preaching a Wesleyan ‘Faith’ that truly transforms our present lives and a 

‘Spirituality’ that issues in holy love is increasingly counterintuitive in our 

cultural context... Being Methodist becomes synonymous with being blandly, 

nonthreateningly ‘nice.’ We thus often chuckle uncomfortably at the Wesleyan 
call for perfection, in part because we cannot envision what perfect lives would 
look like in such a mediocre setting.’ 
As Wesley understood it, the vision of a holy life is necessary if churches are to step 
away from the current misunderstanding of repentance in Methodism. Congregations 
must recapture God’s call on lives to be ones of continual repentance—repentance for the 


hope and purpose of living into God’s desire for his people to live holy lives, trusting and 


assured with each repentant act that God is always there with open arms. 
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Wesleyan Holiness: The Umbrella of Methodist Theology 


If repentance is in the state that it is in today because of a lack of understanding 
about God’s call to holy living, why is such an understanding of holiness vital to the 
Christian believer? In the realm of Wesleyan theology, holiness is the umbrella under 
which all other theological thinking belongs. Holiness is the purpose of Methodism: 
“Holiness was the burning focus and the driving force of the movement. Spreading 
scriptural holiness was early Methodism’s magnificent obsession and paramount goal. 
Once this is understood, all the major emphases in Wesley’s theology and practice begin 
to fall into place.’’® 

Contemporary Methodists must not only come to understand holy living as the 
original purpose of the movement in which they find themselves, but also that a life of 
repentance is key to such an understanding and practice of holiness: 

The further one walks in the way of holiness, the more deeply one is aware of 

one’s sin. It is a paradox of sin and grace, that those who turn out to be most 

keenly aware of their inadequacy are walking, breathing saints. Those least aware 
of their sin are the most distant from repentance. Repentance continues 

throughout the Christian life.’ 

Church historian Justus Hunter refers to the Methodist way as the “way of repentance” 
which carries followers of Jesus on this path of holiness and “even to entire sanctification” 
itself.!° While on this journey of holiness, the Christian may grow in and out of various 


themes, struggles, experiences, and practices. However, when looking at repentance 


through the lens of holiness, one realizes that “no matter how much transformation we 
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may experience along our Christian journey, we never outgrow our need for the facet of 


repentance as part of the Way of Salvation.”!! 


Understanding Sin in the Life of the Believer 

Beginning with Wesley, a Methodist understanding of sin must include the belief 
that sin remains part of the person’s life, even after justification. When preaching on how 
one experiences salvation in God, Wesley stated that he had a “clear conviction of the sin 
remaining in our lives, still cleaving to all our words and actions.”!? In a sermon solely 
devoted to the topic of sin in the Christian life, he refuted with scripture and church 
tradition the notion that Christians need not worry about sin: “...so far as I have 
observed,” Wesley said, “the whole body of ancient Christians who have left us anything 
in writing declare with one voice that even believers in Christ... have need to ‘wrestle 
with flesh and blood,’ with an evil nature, as well as ‘with principalities and powers.’”! 
He then continued to share that the Anglican Church’s Book of Common Prayer 
confirmed the belief in remaining sin.'* In his preaching and teaching, Wesley wrestled 
with the same pushback that individual Christians and entire churches wrestled with in 
the ancient church, and continue to wrestle with today, the denial or intentional ignorance 


of sin’s power in the life of the Christian. 


' Randy L. Maddox, Responsible Grace: John Wesley’s Practical Theology (Nashville, TN: 
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What was true in Wesley’s beliefs remains true today. Even across the diversity of 
theological thought in contemporary Wesleyanism, the reality of sin in the believer is 
consistent across the spectrum. Process theologian and Methodist professor Dr. John B. 
Cobb understands that “the sinfulness of human nature is not ended by regeneration” and 
that “the Christian life is one of struggling against the continuing presence of sin within 
the believer.”!> South Korean scholar John Chongnahm Cho reminds his readers that 
original sin through the person of Adam remains a reality even after receiving grace 
through the person of Jesus: “...Wesley interprets in a uniquely significant way the man 
coram Deo [life in the presence of God], because he views the fallen man as a sinner 


because of Adam, at the same time as a recipient of grace because of Christ.”!® 


What the Sin Remaining in Believers Looks Like 

Some believers may shallowly agree that sin remains, but internally they live as if 
it has no more effect on them now that they are Christians. For such individuals, the idea 
of being “a sinner” means committing what they perceive to be worse or more harsh sins 
than others. However, Wesleyan thought has consistently pushed back on this point. 
Wesley himself places the mirror before church members to reveal sin in their lives with 
a series of simple questions and propositions for the Christian to consider: 

...how hard is it even for the children of God wholly to conquer ‘the pride of 

life!’...Do we never find any jealousies, and evil surmising, any groundless or 


unreasonable suspicions? ...Do we never find any degree of resentment when we 
are injured or affronted? ...Does injustice or ingratitude never excite in us any 


'S John B. Cobb, Grace and Responsibility: A Wesleyan Theology for Today (Nashville, TN: 
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desire of revenge? ...Covetousness in every kind and degree is certainly as 
contrary to this as to the love of God...!” 


Whatever sins such questions bring to light in the believer, these sins are real and present 
because of inbred sin, which evangelical Wesleyan theologian Dr. Ken Collins describes 
as “the carnal nature (original sin) that remains in the hearts even of the justified.””!® It is 
the sins of this inbred nature that Christians are called to repent of in their walks with 
Jesus. Anything that pulls them away from a deeper life of holiness has taken root in that 
remaining inbred sin of their lives. Or as Dr. Timothy Tennent says in his Methodist 
catechism: “Sin refers to anything that contradicts, or is inconsistent with, God’s holiness, 
and thereby creates a breach in the relationship between ourselves and God.”!” 

There is no doubt that Christians today struggle with issues that contradict the life 
of holiness to which God calls them. Individual Christians, and entire churches, struggle 
with remaining sin. However, instead of responding to the reality of remaining sin with 
self-examining confession, Christians and churches typically respond with one of two 
extremes. The first extreme is that of continuing to be in denial of sin’s detrimental 
presence. A consistent Methodist response is clear: all people, even regenerate and 
justified Christians, have sin remaining in their lives and, thus, need to repent. Wesley 
hinted at the popularity of this response by referring to such Christians as “well 
meaning.””° Just as many Christians may live parallel lives today and consider their way 


of following Jesus just as well meaning. Well-meaning leaders in Wesley’s life, such as 


'7 John Wesley, “The Repentance of Believers,” in The Sermons of John Wesley, ed. Collins, 
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Zinzendorf, profoundly influenced Wesleyan thought and life. But despite Zinzendorf’s 


assuredly good intentions, even he held that for the Christian believer, sin no longer 
needed to be something about which to be concerned.”! The second extreme by which 
Christians respond to remaining sin places a cloud upon the entire journey with Christ 
rather than one that brings a ray of hope and abundant living into the Christian experience 
of holiness. Here is Wesley’s illustration of this extreme approach to the sin remaining: 

...some of these seem to carry the thing too far; so describing the corruption of 

heart in a believer as scarce to allow that he has dominion over it, but rather is in 

bondage thereto. And by this means they leave hardly any distinction between a 

believer and an unbeliever...”” 

Even outside of Methodism, contemporary theologians share this critique of this gloomy 
extreme. Richard Foster, Quaker theologian and spiritual guide, sees such an extreme still 
practiced by many today who have a “tendency for self-flagellation.”?? He continues, “If 
left to our own devices, it is easy for us to take one good look at who we truly are and 
declare ourselves unredeemable.” It is no wonder many want to avoid talking about 
repentance altogether, for who would ever want to live such a miserable life? 

Christians must not ignore repentance because they do not believe they need it, 
nor should they ignore it because they think it will be hard and miserable. Repentance is 
necessary for an abundant and holy life in Christ. Salvation is not “merely a transaction 
between ourselves and Jesus... The church is not just the aggregate gathering of all the 


justified individuals who happen to come together... It is the new holy of holies.””4 


>I Alderfer, “John Wesley On Aspects of Christian Experience After Justification,” 7. 
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Salvation is more than just turning away from sin and death at a single point in a person’s 
history; it does not end at initial repentance or justification but begins there. Salvation is 
about a continual journey of orienting people more and more toward Jesus. A life of 
repentance for the Christian disciple is vital for that continual orientation, for 
“Repentance is not just the gateway into relationship with the triune God; it is the 


pathway for that continuing relationship.” 


The Christian Life of Repentance 

The Methodist tradition sees Christians as being called to take two different steps 
of repentance. Wesley labeled one step “legal” repentance, a “thorough conviction of sin” 
that happens at justification, and the second step “evangelical” repentance, “a change of 
heart (and consequently of life) from all sin to all holiness.””° In defining repentance 
from a Wesleyan perspective, Robert Drew Simpson says that the second step of 
repentance, evangelical repentance in the life of the believer, is crucial, “for it requires us 
to confront the daily sin that remains in our hearts.””’ Therefore, unlike legal repentance, 
evangelical repentance in the Christian’s life is not simply a one-time occasion but a 
“permanent necessary attitude of mind and life.”® And this repentance is never separated 


from the overall Wesleyan goal of holiness, for entire sanctification is the end trajectory 
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of God’s plan of salvation in the Christian’s life. Lives of continual evangelical 
repentance, turning from sin and orienting ourselves ever more aligned with Christ, are 


“nothing less than the very substance of salvation.””? 


Influence of Francis de Sales 

Wesley’s understanding of continual repentance for the believer did not develop 
in isolation. Among many influences in his theological growth were the writings of 
Catholic spiritual guide Francis de Sales. His text An Introduction to the Devout Life was 
included in Wesley’s list of essential Christian classics, for Wesley saw him as a “model 
of Christian perfection.”*° Reflecting on de Sales, Wesley considered him to have written 
“strongly and scripturally on sanctification.”*! 

De Sales believed that Christians continue to struggle with sin well beyond 
justification, and he, too, illustrates how such sin may reveal itself in the Christian: 

A soul which having forsaken actual sin is yet always encumbered with this 

languishing inclination, reminds me of a person who is not ill, and yet is pale, 

ailing in all his functions--eating without appetite, sleeping without rest, laughing 

without gladness, and who instead of walking briskly, drags himself wearily along. 


Such a soul performs good actions, but with such spiritual languor as to deprive 
them of all grace, and to make them scanty and ineffective.°? 
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But such a life does not have to be the norm for the Christian believer, for God’s call of 
repentance is ever on the disciple’s life. It is not a repentant life of misery and bemoaning 
one’s brokenness, but rather one where “sweetness” is found: 
If we are truly humble... we shall grieve bitterly over our sin because it offends 
God, but we shall find sweetness in accusing ourselves, because in doing so we 
honor Him; and we shall find relief in fully revealing our complaints to our 
physician... Hesitate not then to open your heart fully in Confession for in 
proportion as your sins go forth, the precious merits of Christ’s Passion will come 
in and fill you with all blessings.** 
De Sales took a universal approach to repentance in that it can be practiced and 
experienced throughout one’s walk with Jesus, no matter the time, place, or season. But 
De Sales’ universality was not just relegated to the stages of one’s life but across all lives. 
The call to repentance is on each believer’s heart, for God’s desire for holy living is his 
desire for all. Biographer Robert Ellsberg affirms that de Sales’ work was, indeed, for all 
believers, no matter their situation or station: “What was significant about Francis’ book 
was that it was addressed to Christians in any stage of life. The path to holiness, he taught, 
could be pursued in the world as well as in the cloister.”*4 The introduction to de Sales’ 
Devout Life reminds the reader that “it is an error, a heresy even, says [Francis de Sales], 
to hold that piety is incompatible with any state of life.”°° This universal and hopeful 


approach to repentant living influenced the development of thought within Methodism 


and should be recaptured today. 
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Repentance as a Means of Grace 

Regular self-examination and repenting of any found sin were vital practices in 
Wesley’s eyes. He would “regularly encourage readers to self-evaluate for discerning 
inner-sin... saying that ‘Few can honestly answer these questions without a tinge of 
repentance.’’*° But such confessing practices did not make individuals holy on their own. 
Instead, for Wesley, such acts were “nothing less than outward expressions of inward 
contrition and grace.”3’ Wesley would often use phrases such as “works meet for 
repentance” or “works of piety” to refer to the various aspects of the repentant life of the 
believer; but he saw all such works as being done by the grace of God alone, as means of 
grace.°* The fact that the life of a Christian orients itself more and more to God is a 
gracious gift from the Father through the power of the Holy Spirit and made possible by 
Jesus Christ. However, it is a gracious gift in which the Christian is invited to participate: 
“This growth is by grace, as is every aspect of spiritual development, but the sanctified 
believer must put forth effort in the achievement of that growth.”*? Repentant living is a 
means of grace from God, but the believer must humbly step into such living to 


experience that grace. 
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Holy Communion and the Repentant Life 


From a Wesleyan theological perspective, one of the most impactful ways 
Christians can continually step deeper into the repentant life is by constantly participating 
in the sacrament of Holy Communion. Communion, as a means of grace, is a sacrament 
by which God lives and is active “within human hearts.’“° In his survey on the theology 
of repentance across contemporary Christianity, Mark Boda insists that “creating 
environments where believers can confess their sins should be the mandate of leadership 
within the church.”4! For the Methodist leader, Communion is one such environment. 

People cannot remove the role of repentance from Communion and still 
experience the fullness of this particular means of grace, for “communion is not an 
isolated act, it takes place within a liturgical framework.”*? Wesley's value of the 
confessional act within the Communion service is well attested to, for in his Sunday 
Service Wesley retained the corporate confession as part of the sacramental liturgy (as 
discussed in Chapter Three). In contrast, elsewhere, he felt at liberty to remove and edit 
as he saw necessary for fruitful ministry. But, in keeping the confession within the 
Communion liturgy, Wesley proves his commitment to these deeply repentant words: 
“We do earnestly repent, and are heartily sorry for these our misdoings,” the 
congregation would say together, as well as, “Have mercy upon us, most merciful Father; 


For thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, forgive us all that is past; and grant that we 
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may ever hereafter serve and please thee in newness of life....”43 For the Methodist such 
penitent confessions are not made to earn God’s grace, but Methodists confess in a clear 
“response to the grace of God celebrated in Eucharist.”*4 The Christian life is still sin- 
sick; therefore, Wesley encouraged a life of constant Communion by which God’s 
therapeutic and sanctifying love is encountered.*° 

De-emphasizing or neglecting confession and repentance within the context of 
Communion, as has happened in American Methodism, does a grave disservice to 
Christ’s church. Oden goes so far as to say that a church that divorces repentance from 
Communion is a church that “does an injustice” to the Body of Christ.*° Also as grave a 
concern is when the unrepentant dares to approach the sacrament with an unexamined 
heart. De Sales wrote, "no one can be fed with the Bread of Life, and yet live upon dead 
affections....”4’ Centuries later, contemporary Wesleyan theologians share the same 
concern: "Unrepentedness and unloving behavior... contradict the meaning of the Lord’s 
Supper....’*8 Not only must the Christian practice a repentant life within the context of 
Communion, but the church must also continue to grow in its ability to teach and 
exemplify how such confession and repenting takes place in the hearts of the believers 


during our encounters with Christ in Communion. What better environment, moment, and 
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opportunity to truly repent, to turn more away from sin and towards God, than during this 
sacred meal of bread and wine. As Charles Wesley declared in the sacrament of 
Communion: 

There for me the Saviour stands, 

Shows his wounds, and spreads his hands! 


God is love! I know, I feel. 
Jesus weeps, and loves me stil 


1,49 
Beyond Individual Repentance 

Just as repentance should never be removed from a Wesleyan understanding of 
Communion, neither should confession ever be relegated to the act of the individual. 
Individual and corporate repentance are necessary for the individual and the local church 
to move on to holiness. Holy living cannot be exemplified in the world without the 
church living a holy life as one body, for “the gospel is never content to remain purely a 
private affair... We may be justified as individuals, but the work of sanctification 
inevitably brings us into communion....”°° One’s individual walk of holiness is deterred 
when the church body does not confess together. To not do so constantly avoids “the 
corporate nature of sin in Christ’s people at the expense of personal righteousness.’”! 
Therefore, practicing constant Communion together as a church allows the body to grow 


in its corporate walk of holiness by self-examination and confession in sacramental 


moments. 
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Individuals may be blessed through corporate confession, but the group is 
congregationally blessed and thus blessed to be a blessing to others. Wesleyan historian 
and Methodist worship expert Dr. Paul Chilcote explains this blessing of corporate 
confession in the context of congregational worship: 

The experience of repentance and forgiveness liberates God's people and enables 

them to be ambassadors of reconciliation and restoration. Charles Wesley's hymns 

illustrate each of these critical themes. Worship shapes the people of God and 
forms them into an evangel-bearing community for the life of the world as they 
proclaim and embody the Good News of God's love through Christ.°? 

The blessed life of the Christian, and the blessed life of the church, are lives that are 


individually and corporately going on to perfection together, never forgetting the role and 


power of confession of sin in such a journey. 


Discovering Hope in Repentance 

Why must followers of Jesus turn away from sin? Why must a church live a life 
of repentance together? Why must a church such as Grace Methodist grow in its ability to 
reflect honestly on its past and confess any sins of disobedience to God? For the 
Methodist, the repentant life of the one already justified in Christ, already a Christian, is 
less of a life that turns away from sin and is more of a life that turns towards Christ. If 
people’s eyes would only open a little wider to the promise and presence of Christ to 
accept our penitent lives not with punishment but with forgiveness, then the members of 
the body of Christ would more readily take that repentant step of orienting themselves 


more toward Jesus. In doing so, they would discover not a life of self-flagellation, but a 


> Paul Chilcote, “The Integral Nature of Worship and Evangelism: Insights from the Wesleyan 
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positive-focused life of abundance like never before, no matter the circumstance or the 
sin. 

One factor of this repentant hope is the belief that God is both willing and able to 
forgive and make us holy as God is holy. Wesley firmly stood on this truth when 
preaching about the need for the believer to repent. He proclaimed that God is “willing to 
do this—to ‘cleanse you from all your filthiness of flesh and spirit,’ to ‘save you from all 
your uncleannesses.’”>? Yet God is more than just willing; he is also able, for “what God 
hath promised he is able to perform... seeing ‘with God all things are possible.’”** 

Disciples can trust in God’s willingness and ability to forgive and make holy 
because God already dwells in the believer. Many might walk through life thinking their 
sins are too great for God's grace to make any difference. While it is true that sin remains 
in the believer's life, it is not true that such sin remains to the degree that it somehow 
overrides Christ’s ability to transform lives. Wesley counters this line of thought by 
insisting that, despite the remaining sin in the Christian, “[Christ] is and dwells in the 
heart of every believer who is fighting against all sin....”°> And it is because of the 
presence of Christ in a believer’s life that Christians are not just repenting sinners moving 
away from sin. In the Wesleyan line of thought, Christians are to be repenting saints 
turning more toward Christ (and, thus, away from sin) day by day: 


By contrast [to the exemplary and distant Roman Catholic understanding of 
‘saints’ |, a doctrine of sanctification that is oriented toward the New Testament 
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must express the proximity of God’s saving activity to our daily lives, by which 
God embraces all areas of life. It is there that God and his love come into play.*° 


Saints are not far off and distant; they are who God calls every Christ follower to be. 
Congregations grow in their sanctification—their saintliness—through repentant 
living that joyfully receives the pardon and transforming power of Christ. Oden sees the 
reception of pardon as one of the significant areas lacking in contemporary Christianity, 
saying that “what is given sufficiently [that is, God’s gift on the cross] is received 


”57 To churches come to the Communion Table groveling yet never fully 


deficiently. 
receiving the gift God longs to give? Or do they come to the Table with a genuinely 
repentant heart ready to give of themselves to God, but primarily to receive God’s pardon 
and empowerment from Christ’s “life-giving food?’”>* While such penitent living is not 
relegated to the sacrament of Communion, how individuals and churches answer such 
questions speaks volumes about their approach to repentance. Holy Communion is a meal 
of hope, and hope is what God longs for all people to know in repentance. 

Contemporary Western culture, both inside and outside the church, may often 
hear calls of repentance and immediately think of shame, which is more than likely not 
the most appealing of thoughts for the day-to-day individual, Christian or not. However, 
in Christ, people are blessed to walk with a peculiar feeling regarding their sins, not 


feelings that stirs them to walk around shame-ridden, but a holy guilt over disobedience 


through which God frees them for joyful obedience and newness of life. Wesley taught 
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that this peculiar guilt is one that only “belongs to the children of God.”*? He would teach 


elsewhere that this guilt is a blessing to Christians, not a burden, because it is a guilt that 
“functions positively to call us to ourselves in God’s presence.”©° How could Wesley 
speak of guilt in such a way? He was hopeful in repentant living for he “was not 
pessimistic because of the gravity of sin, but he was optimistic about Christian life 
because of the prompting of God’s grace, the blood atonement of Christ ‘continually 
applied’ for His children who depend on ‘his intercession for us.’”°! 

This shift of perspective around guilt that Wesley teaches—the shift from a 
burden to a blessing—is a gift to the church that seems to have been long forgotten in 
Methodist congregations. It is time for churches such as Grace Methodist to discover that 
“God is so profligate in love, so unceasingly invested in our being restored to the divine 
image” that past disobedience to God, individual or corporate, does not need to be the 
end of our Christian story. Sin is not the end of the Christian story nor the main object 
of Christian focus, as many make it out to be and as many outside the church see it. Great 
hope resides in repentant living because there is great hope in holiness. Despite what 
people in and out of the church may think, see, and feel about holy living, “the life of 


holiness is not a life of gloom and doom. Holiness leads to happiness.” 
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Conclusion 

Much of the challenge that faces congregations such as Grace Methodist is their 
unfamiliarity with this holistic Wesleyan understanding of a repentant life. Like the rest 
of the culture, congregations such as Grace Methodist live in a world where hiding 
wrongs and sweeping struggles under the rug is the norm. It is no wonder that many 
churches struggle to examine their past honestly, repent of their potentially sinful 
ministry mistakes and decisions, and move into a life of hopeful and abundant ministry. 
However, an optimistic belief and practice of continual repentance in the life of the 
believer and the life of the entire church is foundational to what it means to be Methodist. 

Sin does not need to have the last word over individual Christian lives or entire 
congregations. As seen in | John 1:9, Christians are reminded “to keep our repentance 
firmly founded on the graciousness character of God (‘He is faithful and righteous’) and 
focused on experiencing not only forgiveness but also cleansing from sin and victory 
over it.”°4 As stressed in Chapter Two, the church must remember that 1 John is so 
dramatically opposed to sinful living for the exact purpose of rooting out sin: “My little 
children, I am writing these things to you so that you may not sin” (1 Jn 2:1). Also, 
historically, constantly coming to Communion was essential to the early Methodist 
movement, but not without the vital component of confession and repentance. Wesley’s 
call to constant Communion was a call to constant confession simultaneously for both the 
non-believer and believer, for “Repentance and faith are needed first to enter the kingdom 


and then recurrently to continue to grow in the kingdom....”®© 
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Honestly examining its past and returning to a truly Methodist understanding of 
repentance at Grace Methodist has significant evangelistic implications as well. The 
purest form of ministry that Grace Methodist can offer its surrounding community is its 
own life of holiness, for without holy living and the repentance therein required, “the 
seeds of evangelism would bear neither stalk (real faith) nor fruit (holy love).”°° Though 
this project focuses on developing Grace Methodist’s capacity to repent earnestly within 
the context of Communion, the implications are powerfully missional. 

Suppose Grace Methodist indeed discovers this renewed view of repentance, a 
belief that turns from begrudgingly wallowing into repentance to expectantly rushing into 
it; church members will have progressed toward being the holy and sanctified people God 
calls them to be. Few beliefs are more Methodist than this: our “optimism about grace” 
should supersede our “pessimism about sin.”°’ Repentance in the believer's life is so 
neglected in contemporary Methodism that Cho believes such endeavors into more 
profoundly understanding a truly Wesleyan approach to sin and repentance “will provide 
constructive contributions in other contemporary theological frontiers.”°* The power of 
remaining sin combined with the Christian reluctance to live repentant lives significantly 
hinders any efforts to be the Body of Christ in this broken world. Thus, any growth in 
repentant living, and the study of such lives as is happening here, has the power to 
dramatically impact many different areas of Christian practice and theology. Hope, 


optimism, faith, and holiness will grow in lives and congregations when its members shift 


6 Reist, “Confession of Sin in the Life of Christian Excellence and the Order of Salvation in the 
Theology of John Wesley,” 177-78. 
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from despair to hope, to hear God’s call to repent of their sins and step into a more 
renewed life in Christ. 
Wesley was once confronted with the question of whether it is suitable for a 
Christian to walk in self-mortification before the Lord: 
[Wesley was asked:] May not, then, the very best of men adopt the dying Martyr’s 
confession: “I am in myself nothing but sin, darkness, hell...?” [Wesley 
responded:] “Not exactly. But the best of men may say, ‘Thou art my light, my 
holiness, my heaven. Through my union with thee, I am full of light, of holiness, 
and happiness. But if I were left to myself, I should be nothing but sin, darkness, 
hell.””°? 
Grace Methodist, by God’s grace and because they are reborn in Jesus, is a body of 
people who are full of light, holiness, and happiness. Such grace invites congregants to 
step into a future of hope and optimism, not by ignoring past moments of disobedience, 
but by boldly bringing such moments before the presence of Christ’s body, given for 


them. Christ will never turn them away but will always welcome them, forgive them, and 


make them more holy. 


® John Wesley, A Plain Account of Christian Perfection (Orlando, Fl: Relevant Books, 2006), 93. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


To reiterate, churches in the U.S. face a paradox. While on the surface citizens of 
Western culture may recognize the importance of facing faults, that same populace 
appears to practice the opposite, avoiding the confession of shortcomings of any kind at 
all costs. Churches within the U.S. seem to face a similar challenge: on the surface, being 
able to state that sin is real and present yet struggling to know where to begin in 
examining their communal disobedience honestly and comprehensively. The problem of 
sin and brokenness is real, yet there is little understanding regarding the grave importance 
of addressing these moments of disobedience because doing so is complicated, 
potentially hurtful, supposedly full of metaphorical landmines, and a possibly painful 
process for all involved. When one considers that this hesitancy to admit mistakes exists 
within a cultural context which appears to only have an “appetite for the happy, 


oo] 


comfortable life,”’ people can see why avoiding the negative, that is, avoiding open and 
honest conversations about sin, is so difficult for a congregation in the U.S. 
After several years of pastoring at Grace Methodist, it is clear this congregation 


lacks an adequate model for looking honestly at the past two decades of decline in a way 


that instills hope for the future. Thus, the implication is that the congregants simply move 


' Todd Kashdan and Robert Biswas-Diener, The Upside of Your Dark Side (New York, NY: 
Plume, 2014), 27. 
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on instead of exploring that past. However, as already argued, if members were to 
participate in a focused program on Communion’s confessional nature, they may discover 
an effective starting point for such examination. This possible way forward for Grace 
Methodist is further enhanced when one observes the problem and hypothesis from the 
field of psychology, specifically the theory of Positive Psychology (PP) which affirms 
that portraying guilt, confession, and repentance as positive practices will significantly 
impact the hope of the people at Grace Methodist. Such an impact may enable the church 


to move forward in a positive, thriving direction while practicing an honest examination. 


Positive Psychology as an Interdisciplinary Focus 

While definitions of PP vary slightly from one scholar to another, the basic idea 
of the theory appears to be the same across literature: PP focuses on all aspects of human 
life, not from an illness standpoint or the perspective that something needs fixing but 
looking psychologically at life from the viewpoint of abundant living. As Gable and 
Haidt define it: “Positive Psychology is the study of the conditions and processes that 
contribute to the flourishing or optimal functioning of people, groups, and institutions.” 
The theory is “not just fixing what is broken, it is nurturing what is best.” 

While the general theory of PP is relatively new, the ideas it proposes and 
explores are not; they have only been rediscovered and reexamined in recent decades. 


Before World War II, psychologists regularly studied three distinct areas: “curing mental 


illness, making the lives of all people more productive and fulfilling, and identifying and 


? Shelly L. Gable and Jonathan Haidt, “What (and Why) Is Positive Psychology?,” Review of 
General Psychology 9, no. 2 (June 2005): 104, https://doi.org/10.1037/1089-2680.9.2.103. 
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nurturing high talent.” However, as Seligman and Csikszentmihalyi continue to explain, 
it was only after the war that the focus shifted almost solely to the pursuit of curing 
mental illness: “Psychology’s empirical focus shifted [after World War II] to assessing 
and curing individual suffering... Practitioners went about treating the mental illness of 
patients within a disease framework by repairing damage: damaged habits, damaged 
drives, damaged childhood, and damaged brains.”* The other two primary features of 
early psychology, which took a more positive approach to human flourishing, were 


abandoned in the post-World War I approach. 


Positive Psychology and Human Flourishing 
Charles Hackney provides an illustrative paradigm for understanding the role of 
PP within the broad field of psychology as well as in understanding PP’s importance for 
the study and pursuit of human flourishing: 
Think of a scale ranging from negative ten to positive ten, with negative ten being 
the lowest possible depths of misery, the zero point being neutral (neither doing 
poorly nor doing well), and positive ten being the happiest life possible. Currently, 
psychology is good at helping people who are around negative six or negative 
seven to make it up to the neighborhood of zero (maybe positive one on a good 
day). By contrast, we know very little about how to help people get from the zero 
point to positive seven.> 
PP explores how to get people from zero to seven. And, contrary to some arguments, 


such an approach does not neglect the negative aspects of life. Instead, the theory focuses 


on both the worst of human experiences and the best of them to continue moving to the 


4 Seligman and Csikszentmihalyi, 6. 


5 Charles Hackney, Positive Psychology in Christian Perspective: Foundations, Concepts, and 
Applications (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2021), 6. 
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positive side of Hackney’s spectrum.° PP does not ignore mistakes or, to speak in 
religious contexts, ignore sins. The theory posits that achieving human flourishing does 
“not come from cutting negative experience out of our lives and focusing exclusively on 
enhancing cheerfulness.”’ Conversely, PP engages with all aspects of human life, 
including negative experiences, to orient toward the best possible life. 

The best life possible is not simply relegated to the individual, for “thriving is not 
an individual enterprise but involves growing in mutual and interdependent 
relationships.”* Such human thriving is possible for Grace Methodist as a community. PP 
can help Grace Methodist discover the importance of humble examination, corroborating 
revelations found in 1 John 1:8-2:2 that ignoring the hard times in life or in ministry does 
not make them go away. Bringing hard times and disobedience before the Lord is God’s 
promised path toward flourishing. PP can help Grace Methodist’s membership appreciate 
the importance of constant penitent confession as a part of John Wesley’s encouragement 
of constant Communion. The Wesleyan approach to Communion does not put repentance 
on the backburner but brings it to the forefront of the Christian experience. 

Finally, PP can help Grace Methodist appreciate repentant living as part of God’s 
overall desire and goal for members to live more sanctified lives, daily growing in 


holiness. God has a longing for his people. He has a ¢elos, an end goal, in mind for all, 


® Paul T. P. Wong, “Positive Psychology 2.0: Towards a Balanced Interactive Model of the Good 
Life,” Canadian Psychology/Psychologie Canadienne 52, no. 2 (May 2011): 69, 
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even Grace Methodist. Repentant living can play a crucial role in helping Grace 


Methodist live into God’s telos for a flourishing, sanctified life together. 


Positive Psychology and the Johannine Call for Humility 

Chapter Two on the implications of 1 John 1:8-2:2 revealed a first-century church 
that held an unbiblical view of sin; namely, that sin had no impact on the lives of people 
once they were members of the church. While the people of Grace Methodist do not 
profess that sin does not affect them, they still share a temptation common among the 
church of 1 John and contemporary worshippers—the temptation of underestimating the 
existence and significance of their disobedience. The gravity of this approach is revealed 
in 1 John 1:8 as the author admonishes his readers, “If we say we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” First John implores readers to move away from such 
arrogance for the sake of a church’s soul, and so does PP for the sake of human 


flourishing. 


The Essentialness of Humility 

As experts in the theory of PP have researched the various avenues and means 
toward human flourishing, a sense of humility seems to play a central role in moving 
toward such a goal. Echoing the arrogance on display in the church of 1 John, author 
John Templeton exposes the arrogance of those who walk through life without humility: 
“The opposite of humility is arrogance—the belief that we are wiser or better than others.” 


He continues by sharing that this way of living which lacks humility is an arrogance that 


“promotes separation rather than community. It looms like a brick wall between us and 
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those from whom we could learn."” It is easy to understand the appeal of walking through 
life with such arrogance. Who enjoys humbly admitting their wrongs, owning up to their 
mistakes, or stepping into feelings of shame and guilt? PP considers such humility a 
virtue and is honest with the recognition that it is one of the less appealing virtues to the 
average person: “humility certainly does not stand out as one of the more attractive 
virtues.”!° Attractive or not, humility was the call on the lives of 1 John’s readers as they 
learned in 1:9 of the author’s yearning that they confess their sins. People humbling 
themselves to honest self-examination of all aspects of their lives, good or bad, is not just 
a highlight of 1 John, but one of the clarion calls of PP as well. Self-examination and 
genuine acceptance of who we are, good and bad, is seen as essential to PP’s goal of 
human flourishing: “...self-acceptance, a key feature of well-being, is about having 
positive regard for oneself. This is not narcissistic self-love or superficial self-esteem, but 
a deep form of self-regard built on awareness of one’s positive and negative attributes.” 
Such humility is not having individuals or groups wallow in self-pity over their 
imperfections. PP does not operate from a disease mindset. Instead of diagnosing people 
with problems they must overcome, PP encourages the practices of virtues, such as the 
already mentioned virtue of humility which can reveal challenges and obstacles in 
people’s lives. Still, acknowledging those challenges and obstacles is the practice of 


humility, which is instrumental in the continuing path toward human flourishing. In 


° John Templeton, Worldwide Laws of Life (Philadelphia: Templeton Foundation Press, 1997), 
162-63, http://archive.org/details/worldwidelawsofl00john. 
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studying the impact of humility on day-to-day living, researcher Eben Scheffler found 


evidence in clinical literature showing a correlation between “excessive self-focus and 
anxiety, depression and social phobias.”!” He also found that arrogant living correlates 
with an increased risk of coronary heart disease.'? In gathering such data, Scheffler 
showed the day-to-day impact that humble living can have on a person’s body, mind, and 
soul. Perhaps | John’s author, in his admonition to move away from arrogant living and 
denying sin’s presence toward a life of humility and confession, alluded to this essential 
aspect of PP long before any scholarly literature studied it as a virtue. But recognizing the 
virtue of humility is only one facet of the flourishing possible through a humble life. 


Human flourishing happens because of continued growth via the practice of humility. 


Growth Through Humility 

First John’s call to confess sins and step into the forgiveness of Christ implies a 
growth of the most transformational kind, stemming from a posture of humility through 
confession. Literature within PP on the virtue of humility echoes a similar trajectory. 
While the theory does not base such transformation on the forgiveness of Christ as 1 John 
does, it acknowledges the power that humility plays in a person's growth toward 
flourishing. In being humble within the negative places in life, even those of one’s own 
making, a person can “gain emotional agility [and] the ability to use the full palette of 


emotional experiences.”!4 PP’s June Tagney argues that “humility carries with it an open- 


'2 Eben Scheffler, “Reflecting on Jesus’ Teaching on Humility from a Positive Psychological 
Perspective,” Neotestamentica 51, no. 1 (2017): 101. 
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mindedness, a willingness to admit mistakes and seek advice, and a desire to learn.”’!> 


She argues further for the significant impact that willfully living a humble life of self- 
examination can have on a person’s psyche: 
Humility not only implies an accurate assessment of oneself (neither unduly 
favorable nor unfavorable) but also entails a “forgetting of the self,” an outwardly 
directed orientation toward a world in which one is “just one part.” This process 
of becoming “unselved” may have significant psychological and physical 
benefits.'° 
Approaching all aspects of life from this humble posture also enhances continued 
cognitive growth. Karla Lassonde argues that practiced humility enables a life that cycles 
through “knowledge, empathy, common ground, listening, new information,” and back to 
knowledge to start the cycle over again.'’ Growth in these areas, spurred on by humility, 
impacts cognitive ability, capacity to learn, and growth as better humans.!® 
Finally, the benefits experienced as one journeys toward human flourishing via 
humility does not occur from only an internal practice of this virtue. It is an expressive 
humility that is not afraid to reveal faults and mistakes outside of oneself: “Putting 
upsetting experiences into words allows people to stop inhibiting their thoughts and 


feelings, to begin to organize their thoughts and perhaps find meaning.”!? True humility 


does not hide in the heart but comes to the surface so that true flourishing might occur. 


'S Tangney, “Humility,” 412. 
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Humility and Faith 


Humility may be essential to human flourishing and an avenue toward growth and 
transformation. Still, 1 John is clear that any change resulting from confession is not 
because of human effort or power but through Christ alone: “If we confess our sins, he 
who is faithful and just will forgive our sins and cleanse us from all unrighteousness” (1 
John 1:9, emphasis added). But even on this point, the findings of PP around humility, 
including honest self-examination, allude to something beyond oneself. 

While Kashdan and Biswas-Diener give all the credit to the self, stating that 
people are all “more capable of handling unpleasant emotions” than they give themselves 
credit for,”° others in the field see the inherent connection between faith and the power of 
humble living. Some point simply to a general spirituality and its ability to “help us come 
to terms with our limits” and how such coming to terms “complements rather than 
contradicts a psychology that attempts to enhance our power and control.””! Still, others 
see an even deeper connection between the virtue of humility and the Abrahamic faiths, 
stating that religion “can play a vital role in promoting humility... this can only happen if 
humility is cherished as a religious value, as in the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth or the 


notion of subjection to God in Islam and Judaism.” 
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It is in looking directly at the end goal of PP, human flourishing, and God’s plan 


of the same, that the truth found in 1 John synchronizes with the theory’s virtue of 
humility: 
Though sin perverts how humanity relates to God, hinders thriving, and disrupts 
the created order, it does not corrupt creation entirely or alter God’s commitment 
to the human community. God’s covenant love continues to graciously sustain 
humanity and “overrule the worst that the human race can do to subvert his 
order.” 
Humility is the willingness to self-examine all aspects of life, even the “worst that the 
human race can do.” Yet there is an aspect of PP that points to something that can 
overcome such terrible things. The author of 1 John had faith in someone who could 
overcome even the worst of humanity; all humanity needs to do is humble itself to the 
flourishing, the salvation, that God offers: “... if anyone does sin, we have an advocate 


with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and he is the atoning sacrifice for our sins, and 


not for ours only but also for the sins of the whole world” (1 John 2:1b-2). 


Positive Psychology and a life of Constant Repentance 
Chapter Three’s historical look at John Wesley’s practice and teaching of 
Communion shows that as he advocated for constant Communion, he also advocated for 
the practice of constant penitent confession. For Wesley and the early Methodists in 
England, the act of confession as part of the sacramental liturgy would have been 
assumed as a necessary component. Wesley’s call for Methodists to practice Communion 


constantly was also a call for them to practice repentance constantly. This regular 
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experience of repentance is enhanced through an understanding of PP’s affirmation of 


such regular practices. 


The Paradox of Constant Repentance 

Very few people, individually and in group settings, are likely to say they are 
excited to repent, experience guilt, or confess any disobedience. PP recognizes the 
existence of genuine, negative emotions that people feel, such as guilt.7* The theory also 
identifies how the act of acknowledging guilt and confessing such wrongdoings may 
seem illogical for the individual living in a self-preserving, comfort-prone society. 
“Rather than trying to reduce blame,” as appears to be the norm, those living the humble 
life “accept responsibility for the transgression.”*> However, despite guilt’s “unsavory 


6 and in full recognition of how uncomfortable guilt and 


reputation and aversiveness, 
confession may seem and even feel at the outset, PP postulates that these negative 
feelings can “serve a beneficial function by motivating behaviors that correct 
transgressions, such as expressing apologies or remorse, making amends, and avoiding 


future transgressions.””’ Perhaps, in advocating for a practice so paradoxical to fallen 


human nature, Wesley was also tapping into the findings of PP—that despite its 
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unpleasantness, a life of repentance, of acknowledging guilt and seeking forgiveness, 


carries some truly life-affirming and positive results. 


The Positive Life of Constant Repentance 

While thoughts of a repentant life paint a picture of a shame-ridden life and, thus, 
a negative life, the opposite appears to be the case from PP's vantage point. In this theory, 
guilt is not a problem to be overcome; it’s a way into a more flourishing life: 

...people who experience greater guilt in response to specific transgressions or 

conflict episodes also report better long-term outcomes, such as problem 

resolution and relationship improvement... when people feel guilty, they 
demonstrate greater perspective taking, generate higher quality solutions to 
relationship problems, and report more constructive intentions.”® 
However, it is not guilt that brings positivity but guilt as a means toward positivity. Guilt 
is not a place to dwell, nor is it something from which to be healed. It is a bridge that, if 
crossed honestly and humbly, can lead to a flourishing life, for which PP argues. 

It is in walking this bridge of guilt, of being able to “accurately assess the severity 
of their problems,””’ that positive psychologists see such guilt as “a valuable mechanism 
by which people alter their behavior” and do so in a “relationship-enhancing” direction.*” 
However, such positivity only comes when people fully experience guilt and when 
wrongdoings are fully confessed. One study of the effect of partial confessions of lying 


behavior showed that partial confession only increased one’s guilt: “...people seeking 


redemption by partially admitting their big lies feel guilty because they do not take 


8 Baker, McNulty, and Overall, 112. 
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complete responsibility for their bad behaviors.” The study concluded that total relief 


from guilt “requires people to fully come clean.”>! 

Similar research has shown that complete guilt relief comes “when an individual 
confesses with remorse, [then] the moral character of the offender is recovered.”*? The 
strong connection between the experience of guilt and the positive outcome on the other 
side of confession is powerfully illustrated in a study that examined the capacity of prison 
inmates to experience guilt for their crimes in correlation to their recidivism: “...inmates 
who tend to feel guilty for the harm they caused beat the statistical odds and stay out of 
trouble... Guilt adds to our moral fiber, motivating us to be more socially sensitive and 
caring citizens than we might be otherwise....”* 

Historically speaking, Wesley’s encouragement to practice constant Communion 
and, thus, constant confession provided an avenue for the day-to-day person to walk this 
path of guilt and confession fully, honestly, and regularly. His advice did not avoid 


culpability as many today are prone to do; he invited everyone into an honest and full 


experience of guilt and for heartfelt confession as an opportunity for growth. 


Guilt and Ritual Practice 
A study by Kenneth Pargament and Annette Mahoney on the effects of guilt as 
experienced through confession as a ritual act of spirituality revealed a positive 


correlation between the admission of guilt and the quality of life of the confessor. These 
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effects extended to the confessor's physical health: “Apparently, the process of 


‘confession’ increased distress for a short time but enhanced physical health over the long 
run.”** These results are revealing as they seem to portray both the negative connotation 
that guilt and confession have in society (e.g., the participants' short-term increased 
stress) and the positive results of such confession (e.g., the long-term health 
enhancement). Central to this study was how guilt and confession were experienced 
through ritual practice. 

Pargament and Mahoney outlined three essential aspects which make a ritual 
practice effective in producing such a positive experience on the other side of guilt: “(a) a 
recognition of personal transgressions; (b) reparations for the misdeeds; and (c) a 
‘cleaning of the slate,’ accompanied by divine acceptance, forgiveness, and 
reconciliation.”>> These aspects can take a variety of shapes and forms, but a cursory 
review of them in relation to constant Communion as John Wesley understood it reveals 
an historical ritual that aligns well with these essential aspects. 

Wesley argued that the only attribute necessary to feast at the Communion table 
was a repentant heart. A contrite spirit is the “recognition of personal transgressions” 
required in the above-mentioned ritual formula. The “reparations for the misdeeds” are 
present in the sacrament of Communion but in a uniquely Christian fashion. While 
congregants come to the table as living sacrifices, it is the understanding that the broken 
bread and the cup of Christ, through which the presence of the sacrificed Christ is present 


and experienced, are the reparations needed for their sins. It is not the Christian who 
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makes the reparations; God’s work through Christ results in grace being granted to them. 
Then, in the sacrament, as practiced by Wesley, there was always an absolution or pardon 
by which the congregants heard the assuring words of cleansing as listed in the ritualistic 
formula. Again, in the ritual of Communion, it is not the individual who does the 
cleansing but God; nonetheless, the necessary component of the “cleaning of the slate” 
from the ritual formula mentioned previously is powerfully present. 

Finally, studies previously cited have shown the positive impact of fully 
experiencing guilt and confession. In addition, Pargament and Mahoney’s study on guilt 
and confession in the context of ritual highlights the unique role that spirituality and a 
sense of the divine have in the future flourishing of the transgressor: “Potentially 
powerful spiritual experiences of this kind could magnify the impact of the confession on 
the individual’s emotional and physical well-being.’”*® 

The positive psychologist’s approach to guilt can be summed up in the following 
statement, “if you wish to motivate, choose guilt....”°” As John Wesley sought to 
motivate and encourage a fledgling movement in England centuries ago, one of his few 
instructions was to participate in Communion, not just often but constantly. And in doing 
so, he also encouraged the constant practice of confession—of regularly and honestly 
experiencing the emotions of guilt, no matter how negative it may seem, and of seeking 
and experiencing assurance of forgiveness for the transgressions that lead to guilt. 
Wesley may not have intentionally chosen guilt as a motivating factor in the movement 


of which he found himself at the forefront. Still, it appears as if the movement benefited 
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from, at least in part, the effects of guilt as motivating early Methodists to continue to live 


a life of sanctification assured by the presence of Christ. 


The Power of Assured Forgiveness 

In studying John Wesley’s practice around constant Communion, one sees the 
strong connection between Wesley’s encouragement of constant repentance and the 
promise of forgiveness as experienced through the bread and cup of Christ. Research 
within PP may reveal, on a psychological plane, why such assured forgiveness is so 
powerful in the sinner's life. Elizabeth Gassin studied the efficacy of forgiveness in the 
life of a transgressor.** The results of her study suggested some significant correlations 
that hold powerful insights for the people at Grace Methodist. 

First, she found that the power of forgiveness experienced by the transgressor 
correlated to the significance of the relationship between the transgressor and the 
offended party. The stronger the relationship, the stronger the sense of forgiveness 
experienced.*” Her study also suggested that “the offender’s perception of the quality of 
the forgiveness is closely connected to the efficacy of the forgiveness in the life of the 
offender.’”*° 

When Wesley argued in early Methodism for an experience of constant 
Communion, he argued for a regular yet dynamic experience by the believer with the 


broken body and blood of Christ. Within Wesleyanism, the sacrificial work of Christ is to 
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forgive one’s sins and so that believers may also be assured of such forgiveness. God’s 
promise of assurance and the need for such assurance may shed light on why such vivid 
imagery of Christ’s sacrifice was present in the Wesleys’ eucharistic hymns: 

Still the wounds are open wide, 

The blood doth freely flow 

As when first His sacred side 

Received the deadly blow.*! 
Within the Communion experience, believers grow in their relationships with Christ and 
are more and more confident of God’s promise of assured forgiveness. As Wesley 
practiced and taught, these aspects of constantly communing with Christ are enlightened 
by Gassin’s findings that the stronger the relationship, and the more certain of the 
offended party’s forgiveness, the more positively the forgiveness will be experienced in 
the life of the transgressor. 

Once again, a person can see how PP’s findings affirm Wesley’s historical 
teachings on the regular and practical experience of Communion. Constant Communion 
always included constant confession and forgiveness seeking. It also always came with 


God’s constant promise always to forgive, which has been shown to be an essential 


experience for any transgressor's flourishing and growth. 


Positive Psychology and the Life of Sanctification 


Guilt Versus Shame 


As previously argued in the Chapter Four’s focus on the Wesleyan theological 


foundations of this project, the Methodist belief in sin and repentance from such sin 


41 Wesley and Wesley, “Hymns on the Lord’s Supper,” 234. 
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varies depending on whether the sin is that of the unbeliever or the believer. For the 


unbeliever, sin is part of that person’s identity. For the believer, however, Christ is the 
identity of that person. While still living under the effects of sin because of their 
existence in a fallen and broken world, the believer is no longer a slave to that sin. This 
shift in identity and power aligns with PP’s approach to guilt and the confession of that 
guilt, particularly within the discussion on the difference between guilt and shame. 

Just as the distinction between sin before and after someone comes to Christ as 
savior hinges on that person's identity (i.e., living in sin vs. living in Christ), the 
difference between guilt and shame is equally identity focused. For with shame and guilt, 
“In both cases, one acknowledges fault for a wrongdoing, but in guilt, one makes 
attributions about the act itself (‘it was a bad thing to do’), whereas, in shame, one makes 
attributions about the entire self (‘I’m a bad person’).’’*” This distinction hones in on why 
there may be confusion in Christians around the role that constant repentance plays in 
their lives. If many Christians still feel shame induced by calls to repentance, then it is no 
wonder that so few Christians actively step into repentant living. 

Church leadership that calls congregants to repent in a way that conveys that they 
are inherently shameful people is not setting people up to experience the positive effects 
of guilt. Neither are churches who avoid confession altogether out of a fear of negative 
emotions. Instead, these leaders unfortunately prime their congregants to only experience 


the harmful effects of shame which arises “from condemnation of the whole self, whereas 


# Nicole E Henniger and Christine R Harris, “Can Negative Social Emotions Have Positive 
Consequences?,” in The Positive Side of Negative Emotions (New York, NY: Guilford Publications, n.d.), 
81. 
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guilt arises from condemnation of the behavior.”*? And what is the result of such feelings 
of shame? “Guilt pushes us to confess, apologize, and make reparations, while shame 
pushes us to protect our pride and restore perceived lost status.”44 The hesitancy of a 
church such as Grace Methodist to address past ministry mistakes in a comprehensive 
manner may stem from a fear that doing so will only expose shame that may have 
resulted from the mistakes. And this fear of shame itself may already be putting up walls 
to protect the pride of members and restore any loss of status experienced because of 
those ministry mistakes. However, a church such as Grace Methodist need not fear such 
shame because its identity is Christ, not in any mistakes that have been made. Grace 
Methodist and other churches need to be led through the processes of adequately 
addressing guilt. The mistakes made and not the identity of who made the mistakes need 
to be discussed and processed. The church members are believers in Christ and, as such, 
are saints of the church on a continual journey of holiness or, in the language of PP, of 


human flourishing. 


Human Flourishing: The Telos of Positive Psychology and Christianity 

As discussed in Chapter Four, in Christ, people are blessed to walk with a peculiar 
guilt regarding their sins, not a guilt that stirs them to walk around shame-ridden, but a 
guilt through which God frees them for joyful obedience and newness of life. For both PP 
and Methodism, there is an end goal for guilt—the flourishing life, or, as stated here, the 


happy life: “A happy life is a life that is oriented toward the telos and is making progress 


43 Henniger and Harris, 82. 


44 Hackney, Positive Psychology in Christian Perspective: Foundations, Concepts, and 
Applications, 240. 
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toward that telos. It is therefore of central importance to ask at what telos are we 
aiming.”*> What if the orientation, the aim, of both PP and Methodism is brought into 
alignment? 

This chapter introduced PP by discussing how it is teleological—that is, it has an 
end goal of human flourishing in mind. One of the reasons that PP is such an exciting 
theory for practitioners of ministry is that Christianity is inherently teleological as well, 
sharing the same end goal. In Christianity, as understood within Methodism, the end goal 
of human flourishing takes on the form of sanctification. Some positive psychologists 
describe the flourishing human as one who is orienting closer and closer to who they are 
supposed to be. In this mindset, it is not difficult to connect flourishing to the Christian 
idea of being more like who we are called to be, Christ. This orientation towards who one 
is supposed to be is one of the central components of PP’s ¢elos: 

We conceptualize “thriving” as a state of growing toward that which something is 

supposed to be. If something has a high degree of thriving, then it is more closely 

approximating what that thing is supposed to be. Given this definition, thriving 

can only be evaluated in relationship to some purpose or telos.*° 
As the people of Grace Methodist grow in their ability to step more intentionally in such 
an orientation of thriving, and as they do so through experiencing the positive side of 
guilt, confession, and repentance, then they, too, will experience the very goal, the same 
telos of flourishing, that is at the core of PP and at the heart of what it means to be one of 
God’s created beings: 

In God’s graciousness, he affords human creatures the time to become what they 


are supposed to be and time for the wicked to repent from evil. Through his 
providential care and commitment to what he has made, God’s Spirit works 


45 Hackney, 28. 


46 King and Whitney, “What’s the ‘Positive’ in Positive Psychology?,” 48. 
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within the created realm to allow his creation to prosper and flourish by 
restraining evil and blessing both the redeemed and unredeemed with good gifts. 
God’s love of the creation and his blessings of common grace allow for all 
creatures to thrive to some extent.*” 


Summary of Insights from the Theory of Positive Psychology 

The theory of PP, and all its various applications, clearly has potential to impact 
the people of Grace Methodist in their need for a way to honestly examine their past in a 
way which instills hope for the future. First, PP affirms the biblical call on congregants at 
Grace Methodist to humble repentance as found in 1 John. Also, there is a healthy and 
fruitful way for Grace Methodist members to experience guilt, such as the way John 
Wesley encouraged early Methodists to practice constant and penitent confession within 
the practice of constant Communion. Finally, the teleological relationship between PP 
and Christianity, and the power of God working through emotions and experiences such 
as guilt, can bring disciples at Grace Methodist to a place of thriving and becoming more 
of who God has called them to be. In total, PP affirms the need at Grace Methodist to 
portray guilt, confession, and repentance not as shame-ridden endeavors but as positive 
practices that can significantly impact the hope of the congregants to move forward 
together in a positive, thriving direction. 

It is folly for any Christian, or any church for that matter, never to expect to 
experience hard times. For, “It is inevitable that we will experience setbacks, obstacles, 


failures, losses, sickness, and death;” however, “it makes a great difference how we 


47 King and Whitney, 50. 
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respond to adversities.”** And that difference for a church could be between hope gained 
or lost. Previously, this chapter argued for people to approach wrongdoings from a 
position of guilt, not shame. Such an approach can be leveraged to instill hope in a church 
such as Grace Methodist. Then, as the members grow in hope, they will live into that 
telos which PP argues for, for hope in and of itself is “teleological in structure... about 
moving from one’s current state toward a desirable end state.”*? 

In closing, as hope increases in the hearts of people, then that will occur because 
participants took an approach to guilt, confession, and repentance, not as a disease to be 
avoided or healed from, but, as PP argues, a pathway toward a more hopeful future: “The 
path to a satisfying and fulfilling life does not bypass difficulties and negative thoughts 
and feelings. Indeed, one of the goals in positive psychology is to increase our 
understanding and abilities to transverse those impediments more effectively.”>° The 
congregants at Grace Methodist can discover more and more how to transverse such 


difficulties, even those self-imposed through ministry disobedience, and in doing so grow 


more and more oriented toward the te/os to which God has created and called them. 


48 Wong, “Positive Psychology 2.0,” 74. 


4 Hackney, Positive Psychology in Christian Perspective: Foundations, Concepts, and 
Applications, 76. 


5° Niederhoffer and Pennebaker, “Sharing One’s Story: On the Benefits of Writing or Talking 
About Emotional Experience,” 582. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

Chapter One’s contextual study of Grace Methodist described a congregation in 
need of adequate tools to help it honestly examine past membership decline in a way that 
instills hope and optimism for the future, not shame and regret. This seeming lack of 
ability to address such decline led to the hypothesis that an intentional and robust 
program of regular confession centered around the sacrament of Holy Communion can 
help the congregation grow in its ability and willingness to look honestly at the church’s 
past. As a result of such growth in understanding, the congregants will walk more 
faithfully into a future of hopeful and optimistic ministry. 

Based on the proposed hypothesis, a six-week workshop called “Hope for Grace” 
was developed that integrated the biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary 
research covered in Chapters Two through Five. The “Hope for Grace” workshop 
included surveys, teaching, singing, journaling, discussion, and Holy Communion. 
Sixteen long-time church members! participated in the workshop over the course of these 


six weeks and participated in all aspects of the project. 


' Individuals had to have been members of Grace Methodist Church for at least 20 years or more 
to participate in the workshop. 
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Integration of Biblical Foundations 


The author of 1 John 1:8-2:2 addresses an early church that downplayed sin’s 
impact on Christian life, reflecting a sentiment many modern Christians share. While 
members of Grace Methodist acknowledge sin, cultural influences have perhaps led them 
to undervalue its consequences on their individual and communal spiritual journey. The 
message of | John counters this undervaluing of sin’s impact, emphasizing the 
grievousness of overlooking sin and its effects on the pursuit of holiness. First John 
confronts this crisis over sin by acknowledging the error, then offering hope and the 
promise of overcoming sin through the “advocate with the Father,” the “righteous one” 
and the “atoning sacrifice for our sins... [and] for the sins of the world” (1 John 2:1-2). 
The author’s intent in 1 John 2:1 is to hope in sinlessness as the ultimate goal. 

Considering the context of Grace Methodist’s regular Communion practice, this 
text presents a powerful opportunity for congregants to encounter the atoning sacrifice 
that 1 John assures. As argued in the Biblical Foundations paper, 1 John alludes to the 
practice of acknowledging sin through Communion, thus experiencing Christ’s forgiving 


presence, paving the way for a genuinely holy life rather than the denial of sin. 


Integration of Historical Foundations 

Historians recognize that England’s Methodist revival was both sacramental and 
evangelical. However, when Methodism reached the U.S., Americans largely ignored the 
Communion liturgy central to Wesley’s concept of constant Communion. John and 
Charles Wesley’s eucharistic hymns highlight their belief in holistic sacramentalism, 


integrating confession and pardon with constant Communion. For congregations such as 
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Grace Methodist, embracing this practice offers a means for honest self-examination akin 
to what this project suggests. Adhering more closely to Wesley’s ideas of repentance as 
part of constant Communion may help Grace Methodist reflect on its history and move 


towards a hopeful, fruitful ministry, emulating the early Methodists. 


Integration of Theological Foundations 

Wesleyan theology emphasizes the importance of ongoing confession and 
Communion for all, highlighting the need for repentant living beyond initial conversion 
to Christianity. This view of repentance contrasts with the common Western emphasis on 
repentance mainly for the purpose of converting non-Christians. Wesleyan thought 
asserts that Christians and non-Christians alike must heed God’s call to repentance before 
and after Justification. Entire sanctification, a key Wesleyan concept, hinges on continual 
repentance. Neglecting continual repentance leads a person away from a wholly 
sanctified life. Wesleyan repentance is not about shame but hope for a more holy life. In 
this view, Christians are seen as saints who are continually called to turn away from sin. 
With its inherent confessional aspect, the sacrament of Holy Communion serves as a vital 


practice in embodying this understanding of sin and repentance within a congregation. 


Integration of Interdisciplinary Foundations 

Repentance, often viewed negatively in modern culture, could be reimagined in a 
new light through the lens of PP, aligning with the Wesleyan concept of sanctification. 
PP focuses on healing and restoration rather than deficiencies, and aims for a holistic, 


healthy life. This focus aligns with the Methodist pursuit of holy living, which is goal- 
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oriented and seeks continual improvement. PP confronts sins and mistakes honestly, and 
uses guilt as a positive pathway to hope rather than something from which to be cured. 
The theory recognizes the value of rituals such as Communion in fostering hopeful living. 
These principles suggest that incorporating confession and repentance in Communion can 


help congregants honestly examine their past while nurturing hope for the future. 


Methodology 
As a mixed methods project, quantitative and qualitative research methods tested 

the validity of the hypothesis: pre- and post-project surveys, guided journals, video- 
recorded group interactions, anonymous writings, and a video-recorded post-project 
focus group session. These data collection methods were utilized within the context of the 
six-week “Hope for Grace,” the basic outline shown below: 

I. Week One: Pre-project surveys, introductions, Communion 

Il. Week Two: Biblical foundations adapted and taught for the laity 

III. Week Three: Historical foundations adapted and taught for the laity 

IV. Week Four: Theological foundations adapted and taught for the laity 

V. Week Five: Interdisciplinary foundations adapted and taught for the laity 


VI. Week Six: Communion, post-project surveys, focus group discussion 


Pre- and Post-Project Surveys 
Relevant tools from the theory of PP have the potential to gauge the change in an 
individual’s hope and optimism over time. Some tools specifically test changes about 


aspects closely connected to confession and repentance, such as forgiveness. A few of 
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these quantitative tools were gathered as part of the pre- and post-survey packet to test 
the project’s impact on such hope and optimism throughout the six-week workshop. 

First, the Intensity and Time Affect Survey (ITAS) assesses a person’s general 
experience of positive emotions over time.” Second, the Heartland Forgiveness Scale was 
used to help gauge the workshop’s effectiveness in helping participants forgive 
themselves and, therefore, forgive their church for mistakes in which the individual may 
have participated.* The Heartland survey was chosen because its creators view 
forgiveness as something one offers another and as something one experiences within 
oneself—the forgiveness of past mistakes.* Third, an adapted version of the Life 
Orientation Test-Revised (LOT-R) was used to evaluate the optimistic future 
expectations of individuals.> The LOT-R was adapted specifically for this project to focus 
less on the positive expectations of one’s life and more on the positive expectations a 
person has for a corporate group, such as a church.° 

Along with surveys taken from the theory of PP, four surveys were developed for 
this project. The first survey attempted to gauge an individual’s openness to accepting 


congregational responsibility for the past two decades of attendance decline at the church. 


? Richard E. Lucas, Ed Diener, and Randy J. Larsen, “Measuring Positive Emotions,” in Positive 
Psychological Assessment: A Handbook of Models and Measures (Washington, DC: American 
Psychological Association, 2015), 214. 


3 Laura Yamhure Thompson and C. R. Snyder, “Measuring Forgiveness,” in Positive 
Psychological Assessment: A Handbook of Models and Measures (Washington, DC: American 
Psychological Association, 2015), 310. 


4 Thompson and Snyder, 302. 


5 Charles S. Carver and Michael Scheier, “Optimism,” in Positive Psychological Assessment: A 
Handbook of Models and Measures (Washington, DC: American Psychological Association, 2015), 87. 


® For example, the LOT-R’s first survey question is, “In uncertain times, I usually expect the best.” 
This question was changed to, “In uncertain times, I usually expect the best for my church” (emphasis 
added). 
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In addition, two surveys were created and used to determine whether any change in 
opinion regarding the participants’ view of the prayer of confession found in the 
Communion liturgy would occur during the six-week workshop. The fourth survey 


gauged individual participant’s views on ministry effectiveness. 


Guided Journaling 

While the hypothesis proposes that church-wide reflection and honest 
examination would occur throughout this workshop, such corporate repentance occurs in 
individual hearts. Thus, personal journals were essential to monitor the group’s collective 
progress in confession and repentance. In this study, participants were guided to journal 
between workshop sessions; they completed three prompts each week. First, they 
reflected on the latest teaching moment. The second day’s prompt built off the first 
prompt in some way. Finally, the third prompt had the participants contemplate the 
Communion experience after Sunday worship as well as explain the connection between 
“we have failed to be an obedient church” and “grant that we may serve you in newness 
of life” as prayed each week during the Sunday morning Communion liturgy.’ This three- 
day journaling pattern was created to test the level of engagement with teaching 
components and to gauge the transformation in the participants’ views on confession. The 


journals were handed out in the first session and collected in the sixth and final session. 


7 Our Great Redeemer’s Praise (Franklin, TN: Seedbed, 2022), 730. 
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Video Recorded Group Interaction and Closing Focus Group Discussion 

Each workshop session was video recorded to capture participant data. Also, a 
planned focus group discussion was held at the end of the final session. Some specific 
discussion questions were created for each session; however, most of the prompts and 
questions flowed from the organic nature of that week’s discussion. Before the final focus 
group discussion, specific questions were formulated based on observations of 


participants during the preceding five-week period. 


Implementation 

The project involved a six-week workshop where sixteen participants gathered in 
a church meeting room to learn about and reflect on honest self-examination using 
Communion as the primary framework.® Participants ranged in gender and age (from 40s 
to 80s). The outline for the workshop remained the same; but occasionally, certain small 
details were adjusted based on week-to-week needs and observations. A Contextual 
Associate team was gathered to help assist with the planning, implementation, and quality 
of teaching within the sessions. The team consisted of various individuals who played 
different roles in ensuring the success of the workshop sessions. Rev. Frank Wilson, an 
ordained minister, was present in case anyone needed pastoral counseling due to the 
confessional nature of the sessions. Dr. Doug Claybrook, who served as Grace 
Methodist’s director of music at the time, helped with the musical components of the 


sessions. Mrs. Shelly Claybrook assisted with the set-up and aesthetics of the session 


8 The study consisted of sixteen participants, but the numbering system ranged from P1 to P18 due 
to two individuals who did not show up and two other qualified individuals who signed up on the day of the 
first session. All sixteen participants who showed up the first week attended each of the six weekly sessions. 
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room. Mrs. Eileen Meyers, a long-time member, provided feedback on previously written 


materials and shared insights on the group participants who had been active in the church 
for at least twenty years. Mrs. Laralin Worsham, an adjunct psychology instructor at 
Northwestern Oklahoma State University, assisted with the interdisciplinary foundations 
material and taught some workshop lessons. Finally, Dr. Diana Fesmire provided 


guidance on ensuring that the project met the standards of doctoral-level research. 


Session One: Pre-Project Surveys, Introductory Matters, and Holy Communion 

The sessions ran six Thursdays starting July 6, 2023, from 6:30-8 p.m. 
Participants completed a numbered pre-project survey during the first session.” The 
context associate team collected the surveys. After some basic introductions and 
explanations, the participants received an overview of what would happen each week. 
Participants were informed that the workshops would focus on the sacrament of 
Communion and the power of God to work through Communion to bring hope, 
regardless of their past. Once the explanation of the workshop was given, the group was 
briefed about the various data collection methods that would be used, such as journaling 
and video recordings, in addition to the pre-project survey they had already completed.'° 

To connect personally with the material and the participants, I shared some of my 
testimony previously addressed in Chapter One regarding the power of confession and 
repentance in my life. As already mentioned, I began a deep and personal reflection on 


the importance of confession and repentance as they relate to holy living while living a 


° See Appendix A for pre- and post-project surveys. 


'0 See Appendix B for Session One teaching slides 
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full-time ministry life among Muslims in North Africa. The burgeoning ministry of my 
wife and I was tragically brought to a sudden end because of our team leader’s sinful 
actions. His behavior caused a deep rift within our team, and as part of the mediation 
process, all sides were asked to prepare answers to the following questions: “What did we 
do to contribute to this conflict?” and “Are there any sins we need to confess of and ask 
forgiveness for?” Sadly, our team leader refused to answer the questions and never 
acknowledged any wrongdoing. However, I accepted the challenge of personal reflection 
on how I had contributed to the conflict. The introspection brought tremendous God- 
given healing to my life. Even though I had been wronged and my wrongdoer refused to 
confess and seek repentance, God revealed to me how he could continue to work his 
sanctifying grace through the humbling of my heart. 

As I shared this story, I focused on the fact that even when the church feels as if 


99 66. 


we’ve been wronged (e.g., “the world is changing against us,” “the Bishop sent us the 
wrong pastor,” or “the Leadership Board made poor choices”), we are still called to ask 
ourselves the same question: “Where have I gone astray?” I was able to heal from that 
traumatic time in my life much more because I had done the self-examining work of 
confession. I told the participants that I was genuinely thankful that I had the opportunity 
to confess my sins to my team leader and ask for his forgiveness. My work of confessing 
had a significant, positive impact on my healing journey. I added that I wish our team 
leader had also confessed and that we could have shared Communion together. 

Next, I connected my story with Grace Methodist’s story. Grace Methodist is a 


church where many good works for God are happening. However, many people often 


comment, “I sure wish things were like they used to be.” When pressed, they often speak 
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of twenty years ago when the halls were full of children and youth, three worship services 
were held on Sundays, and several hundreds of people walked through the doors for any 
given worship service. I acknowledged in front of the participants that perhaps this 
decline during the past two decades had, indeed, happened because of actions outside the 
congregation’s responsibilities. However, just as with my situation in North Africa, I 
challenged them with the question, “Is there any way that this congregation contributed to 
the decline, even if you believe most of the blame lies elsewhere?” 

I ended this testimony time by casting a vision of hope that may only be possible 
through a self-examining and confessing process. It was at this point that the participants 
were directed for the first time (of many to come) to two petitions in our corporate prayer 
of confession as part of the Communion liturgy, “We have failed to be an obedient 
church” and “grant that we may ever serve you in newness of life.”!' As we were about to 
celebrate Communion together, I asked them to consider these petitions and their 
connection to one another—that perhaps a pivotal component to the “newness of life” 
offered in Christ is found in our ability to answer openly and honestly how we have 
“failed to be an obedient church” together. 

Last we all celebrated Holy Communion together. As participants received the 
elements and returned to their seats, they were encouraged to respond to this means of 
grace by reading and beginning to think through the first journal prompt.!? With the 
prayer of confession that we had just prayed already written in their journals, they were 


asked in their journals, “How does this prayer make you feel? Write down any words or 


"| Our Great Redeemer’s Praise, 730. 


2 See Appendix I for Participant Journal 
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phrases that come to mind to explain your feelings/opinions about this prayer.” Once 
everyone had received Communion, we closed our time together in prayer. Then, 
participants were encouraged to place journal entries at the top of their priority lists. They 
were also reminded to attend Sunday services as regularly as possible because the weekly 


journal prompts relied on their reflections on the Sunday Communion experience. 


Session Two: Biblical Foundations (“The Door to Hope”’) 

The second workshop session was presented to the participants as “The Door to 
Hope” with the goal of having them acknowledge that there is a need for both individual 
and corporate confession and to grow in confidence that they can honestly examine their 
current faults as a church without shame.!3 We spent the evening together working 
through the teachings of 1 John 1:8-2:2. To open the session and, as an allusion to future 
teachings, we sang one of John and Charles Wesley’s Eucharistic hymns, “All Hail, 
Redeemer of Mankind!’’'* I then used some of the lyrics in the hymn throughout the 
evening to emphasize specific points found in the 1 John passage. 

I spent most of the evening teaching from the Biblical Foundations material, and 
intended to show the participants that this section of scripture calls not only for individual 
repentance of sins but also for corporate confession of sins. For a congregation to deny or 
act as if such sins do not exist is a grievous action condemned by 1| John. My intent was 
to point to the act of repentance and confession as the door to hope, a hope that can never 


be truly found within a congregation without walking through that door. Examination of 


'3 See Appendix C for Session Two teaching slides. 


'4 John Wesley and Charles Wesley, “Hymns on the Lord’s Supper,” in The Eucharistic Hymns of 
John and Charles Wesley, by J. Ernest Rattenbury (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2014), 234. 
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the faults as a church can occur without shame because we have a powerful and present 
living sacrifice in Jesus Christ, our Lord, just as the church had in 1 John. The session 
closed with singing again “All Hail Redeemer of Mankind!” now that participants had a 
Biblical foundation for the truths sung in this hymn. 

I intended to provide ample time for group discussion and reflection throughout 
the first session. However, it quickly became apparent that time constraints would not 
allow much discussion and reflection, resulting in little participant data collection from 
Week One. During the debriefing, the contextual associate team echoed my concern 
about the lack of time for discussion. With their encouragement, I amended the plan for 


the next session to set time aside for the purpose of participant interaction and discussion. 


Session Three: Historical Foundations (“Hope at the Table’’) 

While the previous session emphasized the importance of confession and 
repentance as part of the Communion experience, Session Three, “Hope at the Table,” 
served as a significant foundation for why we, as Methodists, should practice constant 
confession as part of our practice of constant Communion.!> Walking through the entire 
life of John Wesley and covering just a few years past his death into the nascent 
Methodist movement in the U.S., participants learned how foundational the regular 
practice of Communion was in early Methodism, including how Wesley would have 
never fathomed separating confession and repentance from the sacrament of Communion. 

In this session, a prayer written by Samuel Wesley and the hymn “Lamb of God, 


Whose Bleeding Love” written by Charles Wesley were prominent. Samuel’s prayer, 


'S See Appendix D for Session Three teaching slides. 
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written set forth Samuel’s approach to confession and repentance during Communion. 
The prayer showed how John would have been raised under his father’s example— 
believing in and practicing regular confession as part of the sacrament itself. 

I chose the specific hymn because, under the leadership of John and Charles 
Wesley, Methodism’s primary expression of eucharistic theology came through in their 
Eucharistic hymns, a collection of 166 hymns that is still widely regarded as the 
foundational source for understanding Wesleyan sacramental theology. The participants 
were unfamiliar with “Lamb of God, Whose Bleeding Love.” Upon my request, Grace 
Methodist’s music director, Dr. Doug Claybrook, composed a new tune for the hymn.'° 
During the teaching, I asked Dr. Claybrook to play and sing the hymn while we listened. 
With a printout of the hymn lyrics in front of them, I asked the participants to mark up in 
their handouts where they found some of the critical teachings we had gone over, such as 
confession, openness to self-examination, repentance, the sacrificed body of Christ, and 
hope for newness of life. This exercise provided a much-needed break in the flow of the 
evening and served as a data collection point to gauge participant ability in seeing 
confession and repentance as well as the hope and promise of the Eucharistic hymns that 
were so important during early Methodism. The session closed with a teaching on how 
Wesley’s insistence for constant Communion was all but abandoned once Methodism 
crossed the Atlantic to the U.S., both in practice and officially, as evidenced by early 
American Methodism’s books of discipline and hymnals. 

The overall goal of the historical teaching was that participants would take with 


them into their week (and in deeper reflection through the guided journaling) the notion 


'6 See Appendix H for Doug Claybrook’s hymn tune for “Lamb of God, Whose Bleeding Love.” 
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that congregational hope can, indeed, be found at the Communion table, but not at the 
expense of a genuine call to repentance and confession. Participants were cautioned that 
Communion is not Communion as we understand it as Methodists, without such genuine 


confession, self-examination, and a longing for a repentant life. 


Session Four: Theological Foundations (“Turning to Hope”’) 

Now that participants had received foundational teaching on the Biblical stance 
regarding confession in the life of the believer as well as on the historical importance of 
constant confession as part of constant Communion in Methodism, the workshop material 
progressed from what the congregants need to do (1.e., confess and repent) to why they 
needed to do so. The overall goal of this session was to convince participants that, 
theologically speaking, from a Methodist vantage point, a life of repentance is not a life 
of shame and blame." Instead, a repentant life for the believer is turning away from sin 
toward a life of hope or, as Wesleyan theologian Steve Seamands stated, “...the life of 
holiness is not a life of gloom and doom. Holiness leads to happiness.”!® 

A similar model, fully developed by the previous session, was adopted for this 
week’s workshop: a combination of teachings and relevant lessons from hymn singing. 
As a result of the positive reaction toward the new hymn that participants learned in 
Session Three, a similar strategy was employed in Session Four. The same hymn played 


while participants listened. In Session Three, I asked participants to annotate where they 


noticed calls to confession and repentance. During this session, Session Four, I asked 


'7 See Appendix E for Session Four teaching slides. 


'8 Steve Seamands, Holiness of Heart and Life (Wilmore, KY: Francis Asbury Press, 2022), 88. 
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them to notice places within the hymn where they felt hope and relief. Instead of a time 
of recorded group discussion, I invited them to reflect silently on the week’s journaling 
question, “Do any specific ministry decisions, actions, or inactions come to mind when 
you consider how God may be calling Grace Methodist to acknowledge and repent of 
together?” I told them that this was the week where the “rubber was meeting the road” 
and where we would begin to practice what we had learned together—that we do not 
have to fear a repentant life. I closed the session with a succinct but powerfully relevant 
statement from Methodist theologian John Chongnahm Cho: “...our optimism about 


”19 and I encouraged them to trust 


grace” should supersede “our pessimism about sin, 
God’s promise of hope through repentance when they began to honestly examine possible 
sins and faults while doing Session Four’s weekly journaling. I reminded them they were 


called to be more optimistic about God’s hope for Grace Methodist and less pessimistic 


about any sins, mistakes, or failures their congregation may have experienced. 


Session Five: Interdisciplinary Foundations (“Thriving with Hope”’) 

In Session Two through Session Four, I alluded to a recent Barna study which 
found that approximately sixty percent of self-professing American Christians had 
confessed any sin to God, leaving more than thirty percent of the self-professing 
Christian population in the U.S. living in acknowledged unrepentance.”° The same study 


revealed that only three percent of self-professing Christians believed they had fully 


'9 John Chongnahm Cho, “John Wesley’s View of Fallen Man,” in A Spectrum of Though, ed. 
Michael L. Peterson (Francis Asbury Publishing Company, Inc., 1982), 66. 


20 “Self-Described Christians Dominate America but Wrestle with Four Aspects of Spiritual 
Depth,” Barna Group, September 11, 2013, https://www.barna.com/research/self-described-christians- 
dominate-america-but-wrestle-with-four-aspects-of-spiritual-depth/. 
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surrendered their lives to Christ. Since the project’s participants received these statistics 
over the prior three sessions, the statistics were used in Session Five as a launching point 
to ask, “How do we move from being the sixty percent who are only partially 
surrendering their lives to God, or, to be more extreme, move from the thirty percent who 
have not ever confessed sin, into the three percent of Christians who believe they are 
living lives of full surrender before the Lord?” In other words, I asked the participants 
how we not only survive this world walking around calling ourselves Christians but how 
we can truly thrive in our journey of discipleship. Participants responded to the Barna 
statistics with intrigue and grew to understand more fully how much God calls us to 
deeper repentance.”! 

With this foundational understanding of the contemporary need in American 
Christianity to recapture a biblical understanding of repentant living, Session Five 
covered how contributions from PP theory can be used to enhance understanding of 
repentance. Laralin Worsham, a context associate team member and adjunct instructor of 
psychology at Northwestern Oklahoma State University who teaches in the area of PP, 
taught participants the basics of the theory and introduced a simple tool developed on the 
ideas of Positive Psychologist David Hackney who simplifies PP theory as follows: 

Think of a scale ranging from negative ten to positive ten, with negative ten being 

the lowest possible depths of misery, the zero point being neutral (neither doing 

poorly nor doing well), and positive ten being the happiest life possible. Currently, 
psychology is good at helping people who are around negative six or negative 
seven to make it up to the neighborhood of zero (maybe positive one on a good 


day). By contrast, we know very little about how to help people get from the zero 
point to a positive seven.” 


>! See Appendix F for Session Five teaching slides. 


22 Charles Hackney, Positive Psychology in Christian Perspective: Foundations, Concepts, and 
Applications (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2021), 6. 
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During this time of co-teaching, Ms. Worsham and I helped participants think about this 


scale through a lens of how to flourish spiritually. We challenged them to consider 
whether their view of repentance has been to fix what is broken (i.e., get to 0) or whether 
they understand repentance as something to help them thrive and move closer to +10. 
Participants were then handed the tool, a simple scale ranging from -10 to 10, and asked 
to spend some time discussing the following questions: “With regard to our spiritual lives, 
where do you think most Christians are on this scale?” and “Where do you think the 
American church is best equipped at getting people to in their spiritual lives?” 

During the session discussion, participants agreed that many U.S. Christians are 
not genuinely thriving spiritually and are hovering around the 0 area on the scale. The 
group consensus was that the American church is best at getting people to “maybe” +2 or 
+3. The session then showed how PP theory supports the argument that a repentant life 
leads to hope and holiness, not to shame and regret. 

Emphasis was placed on PP’s belief that ritual practices, such as Holy 
Communion and the confessional act inherent in said ritual, can have a profound effect 
on helping individuals not just to survive but to thrive in their daily lives. The session 
closed with a moment of silence for participants to begin answering the first prompt of 
the upcoming week’s journaling: “Do you feel your Christian experience has primarily 


been getting you from -10 to 0, or from 0 to +10? How so?” 


Session Six: Holy Communion, Post-Project Surveys, and Closing Group Discussion 
Participants gathered as they had the previous five weeks at the beginning of the 


sixth and final session. After collecting their completed journals and some brief 
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instructions on how the rest of the evening would proceed, I escorted them to the 
sanctuary where the Communion Table was set and ready for a time of worship and for 
receiving the sacrament. An entire Communion liturgy was used, with various Wesleyan 
Eucharistic hymns and select readings from each previous session interspersed 
throughout.”? During the moment of confession, participants were provided time to 
confess any corporate sin they had discerned during the six weeks together. Both verbal 
and silent confessions were encouraged. No one spoke up during this time, but several 
people wrote down specific, church-wide confessions on a provided card and 
anonymously and willingly submitted them to me afterward as a data-collection method. 
Once the Communion service concluded, a break was provided to allow 
individuals more time in prayer if needed. Participants were asked to return to the 
meeting room for the remainder of the session, in which they were given the post-project 
survey, which was identical to the survey they had completed in Session One. Once the 
surveys were completed and collected, the participants and I entered an almost hour-long 
focus group discussion guided by questions I had formulated during the preceding five 


weeks. I then thanked them for their participation and closed this final session in prayer. 


Summary of Learning 
The data collected during the six weeks included pre- and post-project surveys, 
journal entries, recorded workshop sessions, recorded group interviews at the end of the 


project, and several slips of written corporate confessions. Individual interviews were an 


3 Our Great Redeemer’s Praise, 730. Communion service adapted from here. See Appendix G for 
the Communion service used during Session Six. 
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option after the workshop was completed; however, I had enough data to analyze the 
efficacy of this project, so no interviews were conducted. 

The data revealed that the participants needed to grow in their understanding of 
the sacrament’s confessional nature and tended to blame entities other than themselves 
for the past twenty years of decline. These factors highlighted the need for this group of 
believers to become more confessional and self-examining, leading to increased hope. 
The “Hope for Grace” project aimed to help participants understand and acknowledge 
their roles in the decline of church attendance. This aim was achieved through honest 
introspection and confession of sins on a church-wide level, using the confessional aspect 
of Holy Communion. In doing so, this project succeeded in fostering hope and holiness in 


the process of honest self-examination instead of succumbing to shame or helplessness. 


A Problem Revealed 

The pre-project surveys and initial journal entries revealed that participants lacked 
a tool to assess the past twenty years of decline. As shown in Table 1 below, the data 
revealed that they did not ultimately hold themselves responsible for the decline but 
believed that denominational leaders and external factors played a significant role. 


Table 1. Participant Perception of Causes Behind Grace Methodist’s Numerical Decline. Scale: 1 
(strongly disagree) to 5 (strongly agree) 


Cause Average Rating 
Lay Leadership 2.6 
Pastoral Leadership 2.8 
Congregational Preferences 2 
Denominational Leaders 3.6 
Outside Influences 4.4 
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This project not only set out to help Grace Methodist self-examine but also do so 
in a way that instilled hope for the future. A tool adapted from PP’s LOT-R survey asked 
participants to gauge their agreement with the statement, “I’m always optimistic about 
the future of my church.” While the response average was just above neutral on this 
statement, only five participants out of sixteen “strongly agreed” that they were always 
optimistic about the church, leading to the conclusion that more than sixty percent of the 
participants had the capacity to grow. The existence of these participants with the 
potential to grown in optimism revealed a specific portion I could track throughout the 
project to determine if they would grow in hope through a deeper understanding of 
confession and its relationship to Communion. 

Finally, journal entries from the first week of the project revealed that the 
participant group was not in alignment regarding the role of the Communion prayer of 
confession for the purpose of corporate repentance, as illustrated in Table 2 below. 


Table 2. Week One Journal Entries 


Question: Do you typically pray this [Communion prayer of confession] in light of just 
your own personal sins or with Grace Methodist’s corporate sins/failings also in mind? 


Participant 2 | Personal sins because I am responsible for my own actions. 


Participant 12 | I pray it with my own personal sins in mind. I don’t think of Grace 
[Methodist Church] as being sinful. 


Participant 18 | I tend to make it personal and not include the church as a whole. 


Early data clearly revealed a group of participants who were prime candidates for 
the “Hope for Grace” workshop. Participants blamed entities other than themselves for 
numerical decline. They showed a capacity to grow in optimism for the church. And they 


lacked awareness of the communal nature of confession as part of Communion. 
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Early Evidence of Effective Biblical Foundations 


Because Grace Methodist celebrates Holy Communion during each Sunday 
morning worship service, workshop participants had a unique opportunity to reflect on 
their weekly experiences with the sacrament in light of what they learned in the mid- 
week workshops. After the first instructional workshop that focused on the Biblical 
foundations for corporate confession and assurance of forgiveness due to the sacramental 
presence of the crucified Christ in our midst found in | John 1:8-2:2, participants 
expressed clear alignment with this biblical teaching in their entries, as seen in Table 
three below. 


Table 3. Week Two Journal Entries 


Question: In your own words, how would you explain how the past Sunday’s service 
of Communion at Grace Methodist helped our congregation live into the message of 1 
John 1:8-2:2? 


Participant I1_ | Every word and each action shared in the service of Communion is an 
active and living embodiment of these verses—the great invitation to 
confess our sins and repent. 


Participant 2 | Communion is the outward symbol/reminder of Jesus’ actions on the 
cross to forgive our sins. 


Participant 8 | We confess we have sinned. It makes me remember I am a humble 
child of the living God. 


Participant 11 | It was an opportunity to repent, commune with our Lord, accept his 
forgiveness, and go forth to try to do better. 


Participant 15 | I pray that receiving Communion every week is an opportunity for 
forgiveness and cleansing. 


Growth Through Historical Foundations 

A significant portion of the third session focused on the role that the Wesleyan 
Eucharistic hymns played in early Methodism. The data showed that participants clearly 
understood that these hymns and much of early Methodism’s insistence on constant 


Communion included the practice of constant confession. The video recording of Session 
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Three showed that participants quickly discerned that the eucharistic hymns had many 


allusions to confession and repentance such as the lines “Every burdened soul release,” 


“Take all our sins away,” and “Burst our bonds” from one of Charles Wesley’s hymns.”* 


Following Session Three, the participants were asked to look at the hymn again 


and reflect in their journals about what they thought John and Charles Wesley had in 


mind when they asked early Methodists to sing the hymn together around the 


Communion table. Many of the responses revealed the participants had grasped that 


singing about confession is not for shame and despair but for hope, as shown in the 


sampling of responses included in Table 4 below. 


Table 4. Week Three Journal Entries 


Question: Do you believe the Wesley brothers intended a verse like the [one in ‘Lamb 
of God, Whose Bleeding Love’] to condemn congregations or Christians or to give 
them hope? Explain? 


Participant 3 


To give them hope—not to condemn. Condemning people does not 
give them hope. Hope comes from the ability to repent. 


Participant 6 


John Wesley points us to the communion table because self- 
examination, asking God “to shine a light on the rats in our cellar” 
(C.S. Lewis) and sincerely ask for forgiveness. Jesus has promised us 
we will be forgiven—and that forgiveness leads to HOPE! 


Participant 7 


I believe they wrote this to give congregations hope. “Burst our bonds, 
and set us free.” Singing this as a congregation brings us together— 
bringing unity. This verse allows a congregation to reflect on sins and 
know there is hope in their relationship with Christ. 


Participant 10 


To give them hope! But only after giving them an awareness. 


Participant 11 


They do need to repent. But definitely to give hope! Jesus came to 
forgive us and give us hope. They are just extending that message. 


4 Wesley and Wesley, “Hymns on the Lord’s Supper,” 200. The specific hymn used during this 
session was “Lamb of God, Whose Bleeding Love.” 
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An Invitation to Honest Self-Examination of the Congregation 

Beginning in Session Four, participants were finally asked through journaling to 
do what we had been building to—honest self-examination of the congregation’s past 
ministry mistakes and failures. While the specific journal entries varied, most participants 
wrote about their belief that God could call an entire congregation to confess. When 
asked in their journals whether they thought there were any past ministry decisions, 
actions, or inactions that need to be confessed, three participants reflected on failures in 
youth and community engagement. Two participants recognized a lack of attention to the 
changing society outside the church and the congregation’s unwillingness to address 
fruitless ministries. One participant wrote about how the congregation tolerated actions 
within the church body that contradicted Christian teaching. While several participants 
were willing and able to be specific, not all engaged in the same manner, and a few 
appeared to struggle with this component. One participant wrote that they were unaware 
the church had done anything wrong, while two others showed a lack of engagement in 
this specific prompt. 

Because this question was repeated in two consecutive weeks in their journals, the 
opportunity to observe evolution in their answers was possible. The resulting data shows 
a general change in participant abilities to critique the congregation. Four participants 
showed a growing awareness of the church’s shortcomings. On the second time 
responding to this journal question, the participants noted previously unmentioned 
observations from the previous week, such as the church’s unwillingness to adjust 
ministry needs to meet the changing times. One participant evolved from only 


mentioning a general need for church-wide confession to specifically naming ministry 
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areas that had faltered. Another participant specifically mentioned the need for the church 
to confess a lack of outreach efforts, a confession they had not made the week before. 
Two participants recognized that a sense of healthy guilt may be necessary church-wide 
but did not name specific actions.”° One other participant moved from a general 
understanding of confession the week before to a more detailed call for the congregants 


to confess their resistance to change. 


Reframing Confession as a Journey Toward Hope 

During Session Five, as aspects of PP were brought in, participants seemed to 
resonate more and more with the concept of repentance and confession being hope-filled 
spiritual practices, not shame-filled. As mentioned previously, the Hackney Scale, 
ranging from -10 to +10, was presented to participants who were asked where they 
thought the practice of repentance took a person spiritually (with 0 being just surviving 
and +10 being thriving). The recorded session revealed that the group generally felt that 
the spiritual practice of confession and repentance, as practiced in American Christianity, 
generally resulted in an approximate 0 rating, plus or minus a degree. One participant 
commented in the session that most American Christians are probably just hovering 
around 0 and that we’re “just okay.” 

The in-session recordings revealed an acknowledgment among the group that 
American Christianity struggles to move people past just surviving into thriving. Yet, 


journal entry data supports the idea that participants were growing in their belief that the 


5 The idea of “holy guilt” was specifically taught on during Session Three as the workshop 
addressed the theological foundations of this project, and the Wesleyan aspect of holy guilt which leads 
people to joyful obedience. 
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regular practice of confession as part of the Communion sacrament can help people not 
just survive but thrive. The participants were beginning to see that guilt, specifically the 
guilt felt due to the conviction of the Spirit, can be a positive force in a life of faith, as 
revealed in Table 5. 


Table 5. Week Five Journal Entries 


Question: How did this past Sunday’s Communion service best reflect, or not reflect, 
what you’ve discovered so far about the positive side of guilt over past sins/mistakes? 


Participant I | Each of us receives a personal invitation to acknowledge in our life— 
to repent—to receive forgiveness and to walk into a new life. 


Participant 2 | I have sat through this ritual countless times over the years, and I am 
amazed at having only realized this now. Perhaps it is because I 
recently attended a different church and went through their 
Communion and noticed for the first time that the confession was 
missing... This time I saw the [petition], ‘grant that we may serve you 
in newness of life’ once the confession and pardon took place—the 
chains are gone, the weight is lifted. 


Participant 4 | I think I more fully understand the idea of “positive guilt’ over past 
sins/mistakes. I look at it as maturing and coming of age (some would 
say many of us have been aged already!). It should be so easy—God is 
love and we are his loved children. 


Participant 5 | We can feel the presence of the Holy Spirit, which brings out 
forgiveness for past sins and mistakes through a positive sense of 
guilt. 


Participant 10 | ...[ guilt] is not shameful and can move us to positive actions. 


Participant 13 | 1 felt freer, more than ever! 


These responses reveal the hope and optimism growing in the group around the 
concept of confession and repentance; and that this growing hope and optimism is deeply 
rooted in the fact that repentance was happening within the context of Communion. The 
group was no longer confessing only as individuals just to survive at 0, they were 
confessing as a church and, in doing so within the context of the sacrament, were 


growing toward thriving at +10. 
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A Strengthened Connection Between Corporate Guilt and Collective Hope 


Throughout the workshop participants were asked to reflect on the following 
question in their journals: “Based on your own experiences so far in this project, explain 
the relationship between ‘we have failed to be an obedient church’ and ‘grant that we 
may serve you in newness of life’ as prayed through the Communion prayer of 
confession, in your own words.” The group members’ willingness to respond to this 
prompt by examining themselves more closely and reflecting on the relationship between 
confession and newness of life indicated their growing engagement with the workshop 
material. One individual’s response, as shown in Table 6 below, illustrates such 
willingness for closer examination, which may be related to the ability (as expressed in 
journal entries) to have hope for the future of Grace Methodist. 


Table 6. Participant 1’s Positive Progression of Self-Examination and Hope 


Progression of WEEK 1: “Failed to be an obedient church”--THE UMC: 
specificity when self- | False teachings, blatant disregard for scripture and the Book 
examining Grace of Discipline, active support/promotion of sexual immorality. 
Methodist Church 


WEEK 2: We have failed to be an obedient church: sins both 
known and unknown, sins of omission and commission, sins 
which were intentional or without forethought, sins 
committed individually or in concert with others. 


Progression of WEEK 1: (Participant 1 did not indicate their level of hope 
articulated hope for the church in any discernable way.) 


WEEK 4: We can only experience newness of life by grieving 
over and turning away from our sin. 


Participant 1 quickly moved from casting blame onto outside denominational issues and 
structures to recognizing that the congregation itself had committed sins “which were 
intentional or without forethought; sins committed individually or in concert with others.” 
While no specific actions were noted, Participant 1 revealed an ability to apply the 


confession of failing to be an obedient church not just to the general denomination but to 
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the specific congregation. This progression in self-examination follows a progression in 
an articulated hope for the church’s future, from not disclosing any discernable hope in 
Week One to recognizing specifically the “newness of life” for the congregation that God 
promises through the process of repentance. 

Similar to Participant 1, Participant 6, when given the opportunity to respond to 
the same journal prompt week after week, showed the same pattern in responses: 


Table 7. Participant 6’s Positive Progression of Self-Examination and Hope 


Progression of specificity | WEEK 1: Maybe we became complacent and comfortable. 
when self-examining Maybe we didn’t listen to what the Bible makes clear. 
Grace Methodist Church 
WEEK 2: The problem is we became too satisfied with 
where we were. We needed to be better listeners—WE 
needed to do more of what I’ve written above. 


Progression of WEEK 1: (Participant 6 did not indicate their level of hope 
articulated hope for the church in any discernable way.) 


WEEK 5: My hope is miracles to happen - a small band of 
scraggly disciples of Jesus calling themselves ‘sons of 
Abraham’ went out in the world and made Christianity the 
largest religion in the world—that was a miracle—I believe 
we will see more miracles. 


During the first week of journal writing, Participant 6 seemed to hedge in response to the 
possibility that past ministry choices and mistakes contributed to the church’s numerical 
decline, using “maybe” to precede response. However, by Week Two, the response, 
while not changing much in content, was without the hedging qualifier. Participant 6 
moved from self-examining with uncertainty to doing so with certainty. The participant 
also showed progression in articulating hope for the congregation across the six weeks. 
As with Participant 1, Participant 6 did not express hope in any discernable way in the 
first week. Still, by the final week of journaling, Participant 6 was interpreting the 


“newness of life” prayed for in the prayer of confession in terms of the miraculous 
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growth of the early church and expressing those same hopes for the congregation of 
Grace Methodist today. 

Participant 18’s responses followed a similar pattern but in a way that was unique 
among the group. The way the respondent grew in seeing unrepentant sin across the 
congregation was in how the congregation itself had tolerated sinful behavior from within. 


Table 8. Participant 18’s Positive Progression of Self-Examination and Hope 


Progression of WEEK |: “We must first admit our failure, shortcomings and 
specificity when self- | oversight (lack of love, compassion, caring, understanding) so 
examining Grace that we can drop the guilt and go forward to do what is right 


Methodist Church and good.” 

WEEK 4: “We have overlooked the sins of members and not 
offered help or love in some instances. We have overlooked 
areas where the church congregation should have intervened.” 


Progression of WEEK 1: (Participant 18 did not indicate their level of hope for 
articulated hope the church in any discernable way) 


WEEK 4: “If we confess, recognize these situations, and 
offenses, and seek solutions/healing, we can leave the 
Communion table with a newness of life. Go forth to love and 
serve.” 


Participant 18 showed an early ability to acknowledge congregational sin, which 
developed into specific discernment of the church body’s tolerance of certain 
(unspecified) sinful actions and behaviors of certain members. This nuanced ability to see 
the tolerance of sin as sin itself shows spiritual maturity regarding the confession that “we 
have failed to be an obedient church.” Also, as with the already mentioned participants, 
Participant 18 did not articulate hope for the congregation in any discernable way in the 
first week. However, by Week Four, the connection was made between the act of church- 
wide confession and the “newness of life” prayed for in Communion. 

This alignment of confessed congregational sin and growth in hope was not 


relegated to individual journal entries but could be seen in the final session of 
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Communion and the recorded focus group discussion. During the final Communion 
service, ample reflection time regarding the confession that Grace Methodist had “failed 
to be an obedient church” was offered and participants were able to reflect anonymously 
in writing should they choose to do so. Table 9 below shows some responses. 


Table 9. Anonymous Written Reflections during Corporate Prayer of Confession 


That we have not placed God first in our hearts, that we have failed to listen to God. 


My “‘self-sins.” Self-pride, self-sufficiency. I am not always introspective enough to 
see them. Help me know it isn’t about me. 


My eyes and ears opened my heart to Communion. Trust my church to be God driven 
and continue to be for all. 


I feel God has called us to understand his desires better, to humbly confess, and repent, 
when coming for Communion which means more to me now than ever before. 


We have failed our children/youth by not showing Christ’s love and sharing them in 
the stories. 


We are not always open to change, or open to listening to someone’s opinions and 
ideas. 


Grumbling—dissatisfaction with those whom you have placed as leaders. Anger— 
towards those who would not listen. 


An unwillingness to change so that our church and ministries might grow. 


On further reflection, one of the aspects I would change if I had the chance to repeat the 
project is to offer this same moment of written reflection during the Week One 
Communion service because it would have provided a good comparison of how people 
thought and felt precisely when this prayer of confession is prayed during the 
Communion service. However, I only have this one data point for such analysis. That 
being said, the above reflections provide enough information to show that some 
participants gave careful consideration to the Spirit’s convicting work in their hearts at 
the moment of confession during the Communion service and offered more specific ways 
in which the church had failed to be obedient, such as not focusing on children and youth, 
being an “all about me” church, not embracing new ideas, harboring grumbling and angry 


attitudes, and not being open to change. 
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In Session Six the final focus group discussion showed that even though the group 
had just experienced a humbling, confessing, and repentant moment, doing so did not 
leave them in shame or despair. The opposite happened. Similar to what was revealed in 
the journal progressions of honest self-examination and growth in hope, the final large 
group gathering showed that congregants could examine their past within the context of 
Holy Communion and be filled not only with the confidence to continue doing so, but 
also with increased hope for the church’s future. 

During the final recorded group discussion, when participants were asked to raise 
their hands if they felt better equipped to have honest conversations about the past twenty 
years of decline at their church, ten out of the sixteen raised their hands. Then, when 
asked if they felt more hopeful about the future of their church, the group’s 
overwhelming response was affirmative. Table 10 below lists some of the responses. 


Table 10. Responses to Focus Group Question: Over these six weeks, has anything changed in 
how you view Grace Methodist’s future? 


Hopefully, we will be more joyful, more hopeful, more enthusiastic. 


It’s been identified that there is a problem. You can’t fix anything if you don’t know 
there’s a problem. So I think it’s given me more hope now than six weeks ago because 
I looked at our congregation as a realist and I realized that in the next maybe 20 years, 
our congregation could be split in half. Like we can only have half standing in there. 
Yeah, totally different. But it gives me hope that especially with the tools that I’ve 
learned in here that we could grow from, there’s no other church in town that does 
weekly Communion. 


We can see a little bit more clearly now what God has in store for our church, and that 
we as a group can be an intercessory prayer for our church. That’s what I’m thinking. 
We could be seeding growth for growth in a church. 


Hopefully, we will be more joyful, more hopeful, more enthusiastic. I know that I’m 
certainly feeling that way. And maybe rub off on somebody else. 


To be honest, in this program right now that we just went through the last six weeks, I 
have gotten more out of these last six weeks than I have in 20 years, so that gives me 
humongous amount of hope. 


I think to me the newness was the awakening to history and when we are asking or 
confessing what we feel is heavy on our heart just to know that God is listening and he 
knows in advance what we have done and there’s just a feeling there’s hope. 
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These combined factors of journal entry progression and the final recorded discussion 
group showed that, by the project’s end, most participants felt more comfortable 
discussing Grace Methodist’s past while growing in hope for their future. The data 
collected during the final session helped confirm my hypothesis that a Communion- 
centered program could provide the tools necessary to help a church discuss the past 


more honestly while growing in optimism and hope for the future. 


Blame for Numerical Decline 

While the qualitative data appears to confirm my hypothesis, the hypothesis 
seems to be equally confirmed, though marginally in some cases, by the quantitative data 
collected in the pre- and post-project surveys relative to blame for the numerical decline, 
optimism for the church's future, effectiveness of church ministry, ability to learn from 
past mistakes, emotional change, and ability to be an obedient church. The pre- and post- 
surveys asked participants to assign blame for the numerical decline. Table 11 below 
shows a marginal increase in blaming congregational preferences but also a sharp 
decrease in casting blame on denominational leaders and outside influences. One can 
conclude from this data that this project helped move the participants away from 
automatically casting blame for the decline on those two factors. 


Table 11. Change in Participant Perception of Causes Behind Grace Methodist’s Numerical 
Decline. Scale: 1 (strongly disagree) to 5 (strongly agree). 


Cause Pre-Project Post-Project Percent 

Average Rating | Average Rating Change 
Lay Leadership 2.6 el +3.9% 
Pastoral Leadership 2.8 Zeal -3.6% 
Congregational Preferences 3.0 Bel +3.3% 
Denominational Leaders 3.6 zeal -25.0% 
Outside Influences 4.4 4.0 -9.1% 
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Optimism about Church Future 


Data was also collected using the adapted LOT-R survey tool to ask participants 
to rate their agreement with the statement “I’m always optimistic about the future of my 
church,” which provides information that confirms the hypothesis. Figure two shows a 
twenty-five percent change in the group’s pre- and post-project ratings from sixty-three 
percent “agree or strongly agree” to eighty-eight percent “agree or strongly agree.” It 
should be noted that participating in this workshop did not result in feeling shame or 


helplessness over the future for their congregation but a state of hopeful optimism. 


Pre-Project: “I’m always Post-Project: “I’m always 
optimistic about the optimistic about the 
future of my church.” future of my church.” 

Agree or Disagree orks of a iad 
Strongly |= 6% Strongly Pa 22 
Agree — Agree Biota 
63% = Neutral 88% ete Neutral 
31% 6% 


Figure 2. Change in Participant Optimism about the “future of my church” 


Possible Areas of Group Discernment 

Another pre- and post-survey was one I created where participants were asked to 
gauge their level of agreement with various positive statements about the specific health 
and effectiveness of ministry. For example, participants were presented with the positive 
statement, “Over the past 10-20 years, we have effectively ministered to a younger 
generation,” and then, on a scale from | (“strongly disagree’’) to 5 (“strongly agree’), 
select their level of agreement. Tablel below shows that, while some participants moved 
away from “strongly agree” for each statement, a significant portion of participants, 


almost seventy percent, moved away from “strongly agree” when presented with the 
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statement “Over the past ten to twenty years we have grown both in our ability to 
prayerfully discern God’s vision for our congregation and grow in our faithfulness to 
follow that vision.” This significant percentage points to the possibility of group-wide 
discernment that an area of needed churchwide confession is Grace Methodist’s humble 
posture, or lack thereof, before God in discerning his will over their own. This specific 
area of confession never came up in any other data source. However, it is a broad enough 
confession that many possible areas of needed confession the data did reveal in this 
project could fall under the umbrella of a church failing to discern and follow God’s will. 


Table 12. Participant Agreement with Statements on Ministry Effectiveness 


Positive Statement No. of Participants who 
showed trajectory away 
from “strongly agree” 
to “strongly disagree” 


Over the past 10-20 years, we have effectively ministered to 3 
a younger generation. 
Over the past 10-20 years, we have grown in our 4 


understanding that ministry is the responsibility of the laity, 
and not just the pastor and church staff. 


Over the past 10-20 years, we have moved away from older i) 
models of ministry that may no longer be relevant in 
reaching people for Christ and have adopted new models that 
have produced much good ministry fruitfulness. 


Over the past 10-20 years, we have effectively adapted to the 4 
changing demographics of Alamogordo. Our congregation is 
a good representation of what Alamogordo is like. 


Over the past 10-20 years, we have grown both in our ability 11 
to prayerfully discern God’s vision for our congregation and 
grow in our faithfulness to follow that vision. 


Learning from the Past 
A question from PP’s Heartland Forgiveness Scale was used to gauge the 


effectiveness of the “Hope for Grace” project. The question asked participants to assert 
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their level of agreement with a statement that gets to the heart of the project’s concern, 
“Learning from bad things in the past helps me get over them.” Data from this question, 
as shown in Figure 3 below, reveals that, on average, participants marginally grew in 
agreement with this question, further adding to the evidence that the project was effective 
in providing tools for honest examination of the church’s past. 


“Learning from bad things in the past helps 
me get over them.” 


Pre-Projectavg. Agreeneht es 
Post-Projectavg. Agree cnt 


52 5.3 5.4 5.5 5.6 5:7 5.8 5.9 6 


1 (strongly disagree) to 7 (strongly agree) 


Figure 3. Change in Group Perception on the Importance of Learning from the Past 


Emotional Change and Generalized Optimism 

Two survey tools taken from the theory of PP revealed mixed results when 
applied to this project. The ITAS Positive Emotions Scale tracks changes in a person’s 
positive emotions over time. As seen in Figure 4 below, the results do not align as well as 


other data points do with the hypothesis. 


Percent of Participants Who Experienced 
Positive Emotional Change 


Invalid Response Increase 
12% lll 38% 
Decrease cet No Change 
38% 12% 


Figure 4. Participant Positive Emotional Change (ITAS Positive Emotions Scale) 


Regarding generalized optimism, one of the data points used to test my hypothesis 


was a question from the LOT-R survey asking about the level of optimism that 
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participants felt about the future of their church (recall Figure 1 above). Even though the 


overall survey may seem too broad for this project, I am confident in using this specific 
data point from the adapted LOT-R because the level of optimism that this question 
measures aligns with my hypothesis, which infers that optimism can be increased through 
a project such as “Hope for Grace.” 

However, the LOT-R Optimism Scale as a whole is out of alignment with my 
hypothesis, as shown in Figure 5 below. There are two possible reasons that these survey 
results appear to contradict my hypothesis. First, they could, indeed, be disproving it. Or, 
because they specifically assess a person’s general state of mind instead of focusing 
solely on the positive emotions or optimism directly related to church life (which is what 
my hypothesis aimed to test), these tools may be accurate in general but not in measuring 
a person’s church specific emotions and positivity. I believe the latter to be true since the 
surveys are not specifically targeted to church life. In retrospect, these surveys may not 


have been the most suitable for evaluating the efficacy of this project. 


Percent of Participants Who Experienced Changes in 


Generalized Optimism 
Invalid Responses 


12% Increased Generalized 
HH Optimism 
Decreased Generalized 19% 
Optimism No Change 
50% 19% 


Figure 5. Participant Generalized Optimism Change (LOT-R Optimism Scale) 


Obedient Church 
A final quantitative data point also affirms the hypothesis. Participants were asked 


to gauge how relevant certain parts of the prayer of confession were to their lives. The 
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data in Figure 6 below demonstrates that over the course of six weeks, the group’s level 


of agreement that the phrase “we have failed to be an obedient church” was “very 
relevant” increased to 100%. This transformation, and the fact that all participants agreed 
that the confession prayer should occur at every Communion service, confirms an 
increasing connection between confession and Communion in their lives of faith over the 


six-week project. 


Pre-Project Perceptions to Post-Project Perceptions to 
" we have failed to be an " we have failed to be an 
obedient church." obedient church." 

Very Relevant Very 
Relevant 25% Relevant 
75% 100% 


Figure 6. Change in Perception of Relevance Regarding “...we have failed to be an obedient 
church” 


Conclusion 

This six-week project that focused on the confessing nature of Communion 
proved to be effective in helping sixteen members of Grace Methodist grow in their 
ability to examine honestly their congregation’s role in the past twenty years of numerical 
decline. In doing so, this group did not end the six weeks in shame for what had 
happened or hopelessness for what was to come. Instead, the data showed a proven 
increase in hope and optimism for the future of the church, supporting my hypothesis that 
an intentional focus on the confessional nature of Communion will increase a 
congregation’s ability to examine honestly its past while growing in hope for a future of 


holy living and fruitful ministry. 
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The group initially blamed denominational leaders and outside influences for the 
church’s decline. However, perspectives changed as they learned Biblical principles from 
1 John 1:8-2:2 and realized the importance of corporate confession within the 
Communion meal. Participants began to believe more in Christ’s ability to forgive the 
corporate sins of a congregation and believe more in the need for communities of faith to 
seek forgiveness together. 

The eucharistic hymns of John and Charles Wesley reinforced the connection 
between confession, repentance, Christ’s presence in Communion, and hope. The 
connection emphasizes the importance of constant confession alongside constant 
Communion and the need for honest self-examination in local churches. Despite the 
challenges in Western culture where Christians struggle with confession and surrendering 
to God, these participants showed great humility as they discerned specific areas of 
ministry where they had failed. Group members became more open to realizing that 
certain areas of ministry may not be as healthy as they once thought and that they have 
actually “failed to be an obedient church” in some ways. Through their gained 
appreciation of the pivotal connection between confession and hope, as realized in the 
sacrament of Communion, they grew in optimism for the future of the church. 

The project’s strength lies in its ability to soften the hearts of participants and help 
them realize that the reality of their church may not be as positive or healthy as they once 
believed. Several participants approached me before and after various sessions and 
expressed their openness to the possibility of specific congregation-wide ministry 
mistakes and sins. However, they expressed that they needed guidance on identifying 


them. With that in mind, this project could help produce a “heart-softening” season at a 
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church. Such a season could be a preemptive action before a congregation has to hear 
difficult news about themselves, either from their pastor or from an outside perspective. 
Rather than a consultant coming in and telling members of a congregation what they have 
done wrong, a program such as “Hope for Grace” could be a precursor to the consultation 
and better prepare them to hear what needs to be said. This model could move people to 
where some participants went—ready to confess but needing help discerning the specific 
areas of confession. 

With some adaptation, this project could also be utilized to help guide a church 
into the practice of celebrating Communion weekly in worship. Grace Methodist was 
already gladly partaking in weekly Communion, so I had little need to make that 
argument in my project. However, because the connection between Communion and 
confession was so strong within early Methodist history, practice, and Wesleyan theology, 
and because PP theory supports the role of religious ritual in working toward the goal of a 
thriving life, much of the material presented in this research could be used in leading a 
congregation into the Wesleyan practice of constant Communion. 

Given the opportunity to repeat this project, several areas of improvement 
regarding data collection come to mind. First, as previously mentioned, I would allow 
participants to write any discerned areas of needed confession, not only during the final 
Communion service but also during Session One so that the responses can be compared 
across the six weeks. Also, I would try to find more appropriate survey tools from PP to 
gauge better the specific growth in hope, positivity, and optimism as it relates to the 
church and not just to a general sense of hope and positivity in life. One such tool could 


be the -10 to +10 Hackney Scale, which was used as a teaching component. This tool 
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could be part of the pre- and post-project surveys to gauge the change participants see in 
their spiritual life due to the “Hope for Grace” workshop. Additionally, I would add a 
control group of equivalent size, but its participation would be limited to the pre- and 
post-project surveys and regular participation with Communion on Sunday mornings to 
provide an even better grasp of the change taking place in “Hope for Grace” participants. 
Finally, to discern if this project produced a long or short-term change in the lives of 
participants, I would have them retake the post-project survey several months after the 
final session. 

One change I would make to the workshop sessions would be adding an extra 
session between Session Five and Session Six which would primarily be a discussion- 
based gathering to allow the participants to process together the perceived areas of 
congregational sins that need to be confessed. By this point in the overall project, 
participants had been individually reflecting on the need to confess congregationally, but 
in the original implementation of the project, little space was provided for corporate 
conversation. The additional session could help those who were open to the idea that 
Grace Methodist had missteps to confess but were struggling to discern the specifics of 
such admissions. As implemented, this project had time for individual discernment, but I 
did not allow much space for group discernment. 

I plan to continue working on this project, specifically in adapting it into a 
church-wide Lenten sermon series and study. This research confirms that there is a 
significant misunderstanding in the believer's life regarding the role of repentance. This 
project has also confirmed that a concentrated focus on the role of confession within the 


Communion sacrament can help Christians grow deeper into repentance for the purpose 
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of a richer life in God and a more abundant sense of hope and optimism for their 
congregation. When presented to the congregation appropriately through sermons, 
weekly journaling, and the act of constant Communion, the material from the “Hope for 
Grace” workshop combined with the summarized learnings aligns well with the spiritual 
purpose of the season of Lent. 

The effectiveness of this project has increased my conviction that one of the most 
essential gifts a congregation can offer the world is its own walk of repentance. As the 
world sees a church that can self-reflect, own its mistakes, and place trust in God for 
forgiveness, the world will see more of Jesus Christ in that church. Grace Methodist has 
only begun this journey, but sixteen members now have the tools to continue honestly 
examining who they are and what they have done. By humbling themselves as they 
reflect on the ways they have “failed to be an obedient church” and by receiving constant 
nourishment, encouragement, and grace from God through constant Communion, these 
sixteen participants will always be blessed by God’s gracious forgiveness and his promise 


of a future bright with hope—a future of serving Christ in “newness of life.” 


APPENDIX A 


PRE- AND POST-PROJECT SURVEY 
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Participant # 


PRE-PROJECT 
PARTICIPANT SURVEY 


Please answer these survey questions and prompts to the 
best of your ability/knowledge. 


Anytime “I” is mentioned you should read the 
question/prompt as a reference to yourself. 


Anytime “we” is mentioned you should read the 
question/orompt as a reference to Grace Methodist Church. 


Pay attention to the separate instructions for each new 
survey component. Pay extra attention to the instructions on 


p. 7. 
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NEW SURVEY COMPONENT: Please indicate how frequently you think you 
have experienced each item on the list over the past month using a 10- 
point scale ranging from "never" to "always." Circle the number that best 
reflects your response. 


never always 
1. Affection 1------ 2------ 3------ 4------ 5------ 6------ [------ 8------ Q------ 10 
2. Joy 1------ 2------ 3------ 4------ 5------ 6------ [------ 8------ Q------ 10 
3. Fear 1------ 2------ 3------ 4------ 5------ 6------ [------ 8------ Q------ 10 
4. Anger 1------ 2------ 3------ 4------ 5------ 6------ [------ 8------ Q------ 10 
5. Shame 1------ 2------ 3------ 4------ 5------ 6------ [------ 8------ Q------ 10 
6. Sadness 1------ 2------ 3------ 4------ 5------ 6------ [------ 8------ Q------ 10 
7. Love 1------ 2------ 3------ 4------ 5------ 6------ [------ 8------ Q------ 10 
8. Happiness 1------ 2------ 3------ 4------ 5------ 6------ {------ 8------ Q------ 10 
9. Worry 1------ 2------ 3------ 4------ 5------ 6------ [------ 8------ Q------ 10 
10. Irritation 1------ 2------ 3------ 4------ 5------ 6------ [------ 8------ Q------ 10 
11. Guilt 1------ 2------ 3------ 4------ 5------ 6------ [------ 8------ Q------ 10 
12. Loneliness 1------ 2------ 3------ 4------ 5------ 6------ {------ 8------ Q------ 10 
13. Caring 1------ 2------ 3------ 4------ 5------ 6------ [------ 8------ Q------ 10 
14. Contentment —1------ 2------ 3------ 4------ 5------ 6------ {------ 8------ Q------ 10 
15. Anxiety 1------ 2------ 3------ 4------ 5------ 6------ [------ 8------ Q------ 10 


16. Disgust | anne ae, Sane | ene Smee Suny (emne ; so BE, 


never 
. Regret | mean 
. Unhappiness _1------ 
. Fondness , eenarees 
. Pride (ee 
. Nervousness _ 1------ 
. Rage (on 
. Embarrassment 1------ 


. Depression 1------ 
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NEW SURVEY COMPONENT: Please indicate how valid each statement is 
of you on a scale ranging from "almost always false of me" to "almost 
always true of me.” Circle the number that best reflects your response. 


1. Although | feel badly at first when | mess up, over time | can give myself some 
slack. 


Almost always false of me. Almost always true of me. 


| re ean, ee ees Nen  en 


2. | hold grudges against myself for negative things I've done. 
Almost always false of me. Almost always true of me. 


fen enn cane EES sees, eee 


3. Learning from bad things that I've done helps me get over them. 
Almost always false of me. Almost always true of me. 


i egtSD es nies Aare ees aay 


4. It is really hard for me to accept myself once I've messed up. 


Almost always false of me. Almost always true of me. 


| eae eRe, REY eee a, NY 


5. With time | am understanding of myself for mistakes I've made. 
Almost always false of me. Almost always true of me. 


| ny eae, SRY a Se YG 


6. | don't stop criticizing myself for negative things I've felt, thought, said, or done. 
Almost always false of me. Almost always true of me. 


| een ene, ay a a NY 
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7. | continue to punish a person who has done something that | think is wrong. 
Almost always false of me. Almost always true of me. 


| Cen ene, Yn; a 


8. With time | am understanding of others for the mistakes they've made. 
Almost always false of me. Almost always true of me. 


| Renney Suan, Semen? Sa SEO OY 


9. | continue to be hard on others who have hurt me. 
Almost always false of me. Almost always true of me. 


| ee een, TY eee, NY 


10. Although others have hurt me in the past, | have eventually been able to see 
them as good people. 


Almost always false of me. Almost always true of me. 


| en eee Sierra near s aakeoet een 


11. If others mistreat me, | continue to think badly of them. 
Almost always false of me. Almost always true of me. 


sara eee PmnrtaeY Cneaem Sane ROO 


12. When someone disappoints me, | can eventually move past it. 
Almost always false of me. Almost always true of me. 


| ee en ee ae 5 Ln sy 
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13. When things go wrong for reasons that can't be controlled, | get stuck in 
negative thoughts about it. 


Almost always false of me. Almost always true of me. 


| ene) een, TY ane, OY 


14. With time | can be understanding of bad circumstances in my life. 
Almost always false of me. Almost always true of me. 
1------ 2------ 3------ 4------ 5------ 6------ "4 
15. 1If | am disappointed by uncontrollable circumstances in my life, | continue to 
think negatively about them. 
Almost always false of me. Almost always true of me. 


| eee eRe, TY nee a, NY 


6. | eventually make peace with bad situations in my life. 
Almost always false of me. Almost always true of me. 


eee eee earn Ceara ened yf 


17. It's really hard for me to accept negative situations that aren't anybody's fault. 
Almost always false of me. Almost always true of me. 
1------ 2------ 3------ 4------ 5------ 6------ if 
18. Eventually | let go of negative thoughts about bad circumstances that are 

beyond anyone's control. 


Almost always false of me. Almost always true of me. 


| ee a ae a 5 en Py 
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NEW SURVEY COMPONENT: Please indicate the strength of your 
agreement with the below statements (ex: ‘1a’) on a scale ranging from 
“strongly disagree” to” strongly agree.” Circle the number that best 
represents your response. Only complete part ‘b’ of each statement if you 
previously selected a ‘1’ or a ‘2.’ 


1a. Over the past 10-20 years, we have effectively ministered to a younger 
generation. 


Strongly disagree Strongly agree 
1---------- 2---------- 3---------- 4---------- 5 


1b. If you selected a 1 or 2 (“strongly disagree” or “disagree”) on the 
above statement, how does this disagreement resonate with you 
emotionally? Circle only one response (“encouraged,” “neutral,” or 
“discouraged”). Only respond to this if you’ve selected ‘1’ or ‘2’ on the 
above statement. 


Encouraged -------------------------- Neutral --------------------------- Discouraged 


2a. Over the past 10-20 years, we have grown in our understanding that ministry 
is the responsibility of the laity, and not just the pastor and church staff. 


Strongly disagree Strongly agree 
(es Deectce See apie 5 


2b. If you selected a 1 or 2 (“strongly disagree” or “disagree”) on the 
above statement, how does this disagreement resonate with you 
emotionally? Circle only one response (“encouraged,” “neutral,” or 
“discouraged”). Only respond to this if you’ve selected ‘1’ or ‘2’ on the 
above statement. 


Encouraged -------------------------- Neutral --------------------------- Discouraged 


3a. Over the past 10-20 years, we have moved away from older models of 
ministry that may no longer be relevant or effective in reaching people for Christ 
and have adopted newer models that have produce much good ministry 
fruitfulness. 


Strongly disagree Strongly agree 
(eee Deca coon poe 5 


3b. If you selected a 1 or 2 (“strongly disagree” or “disagree”) on the 
above statement, how does this disagreement resonate with you 
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emotionally? Circle only one response (“encouraged,” “neutral,” or 
“discouraged”). Only respond to this if you’ve selected ‘1’ or ‘2’ on the 
above statement. 


Encouraged -------------------------- Neutral --------------------------- Discouraged 


4a. Over the past 10-20 years, years we have effectively adapted to the changing 
demographics of Alamogordo, and our congregation is a good representation of 
what Alamogordo looks like. 


Strongly disagree Strongly agree 
jehet Jian Sea 2 eeemene 5 


4b. If you selected a 1 or 2 (“strongly disagree” or “disagree”) on the 
above statement, how does this disagreement resonate with you 
emotionally? Circle only one response (“encouraged,” “neutral,” or 
“discouraged”). Only respond to this if you’ve selected ‘1’ or ‘2’ on the 
above statement. 


Encouraged -------------------------- Neutral --------------------------- Discouraged 


5a. Over the past 10-20 years, we have grown both in our ability to prayerfully 
discern God’s vision for our congregation and grow in in our faithfulness to follow 
that vision. 


Strongly disagree Strongly agree 
1---------- 2---------- 3---------- 4---------- 5 


5b. If you selected a 1 or 2 (“strongly disagree” or “disagree”) on the 
above statement, how does this disagreement resonate with you 
emotionally? Circle only one response (“encouraged,” “neutral,” or 
“discouraged”). Only respond to this if you’ve selected ‘1’ or ‘2’ on the 
above statement. 


Encouraged -------------------------- Neutral --------------------------- Discouraged 
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NEW SURVEY COMPONENT: Please indicate the strength of your 
agreement with the below statements on a scale ranging from “strongly 
disagree” to” strongly agree.” Circle the number that best represents your 
response. 


1. In uncertain times, | expect the best for my church. 
Strongly disagree Strongly agree 


——— (ee Beasbacts Bete ee 5 


2. It’s easy for me to relax. 
Strongly disagree Strongly agree 


——— ee Becesceces eee 5 


3. If something can go wrong for our church, it will. 
Strongly disagree Strongly agree 


ee Deasashe ane qesieits 5 


4. I'm always optimistic about the future of our church. 
Strongly disagree Strongly agree 


(eee Dsatisaee cen 7 eens 5 


5. | enjoy my friends a lot. 
Strongly disagree Strongly agree 


—— Daderesnecd a err 5 


6. It’s important for me to keep busy. 
Strongly disagree Strongly agree 


——— Duceincin ——— Aosta 5 


7. | hardly ever expect things to go my way. 
Strongly disagree Strongly agree 


cetecans Datenrsae Beasbacts Bete ee 5 


8. | don’t get upset too easily. 
Strongly disagree Strongly agree 


——— (ee Beceec eee 5 


9. | rarely count on good things to happen for our church. 
Strongly disagree Strongly agree 


a Dame Bice : eens 5 


10. Overall, | expect more good things to happen for our church than bad. 
Strongly disagree Strongly agree 


ee Dosatiaaee See Bie soci 5 
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NEW SURVEY COMPONENT: Please indicate the strength of your 
agreement with the below statements on a scale ranging from “strongly 
disagree” to” strongly agree.” Circle the number that best represents your 
response. 


“The numerical decline experienced at Grace Methodist Church is primarily due 
to." 


1. ...Pastoral Leadership. 
Strongly disagree Strongly agree 


a Davonsanes oe 7 eee 5 


2. ...Lay Leadership (Leadership Boards, Administrative Councils, etc.). 
Strongly disagree Strongly agree 


ieee Doseecicts Cees 7 aie 5 


3. ...Denominational Leadership (Bishops, District Superintendents, etc.). 
Strongly disagree Strongly agree 


(eee Dee es on eree 5 


4. ...Ministry choices, preferences, and actions of the congregation. 
Strongly disagree Strongly agree 


——— Dp ecm es : eee 5 


5. ...Outside cultural influences. 
Strongly disagree Strongly agree 


er Duran Saaee fears 5 


6. Other (please specify) 
Strongly disagree Strongly agree 


a Dasescueess ees : nee 5 
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NEW SURVEY COMPONENT: Please read the below prayer of confession. 
Then continue: 


“Almighty and most merciful God, we confess and lament that we have 
sinned against you in thought, word, and deed. We have not loved you 
with our whole heart. We have failed to be an obedient church. We have 
not loved our neighbors as ourselves. We are truly sorry and we humbly 
repent. Because the remembrance of our sin is more than we can bear, 
have mercy on us and forgive us. For the sake of your Son, Jesus Christ, 
pardon us of all that is past and grant that we may ever serve you in 


newness Of life, to the glory of your holy name; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, amen.” 


After reading the above prayer, please indicate your belief in this prayer’s 
importance for when Holy Communion is served during worship on 
Sundays at Grace Methodist. ‘1’ is “does not need to be prayed at all” and 
‘5’ is “should be prayed each time Communion is served.” Circle the 
number that best represents your response. 


Does not need to Should be prayed each time 
be prayed at all. Communion is served. 


a Dates Biase eens 5 
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Below is the Communion Prayer of Confession as prayed during the 
service of Holy Communion. Please honestly indicate how relevant you 
believe each phrase/petition is to your day-to-day life, with ‘1’ being “not 
relevant” and ‘5’ being “very relevant.” Circle the number that best 
represents your response. 


“Almighty and most merciful God, we confess and lament that we have sinned 
against you in thought, word, and deed.” 


Not relevant Very relevant 


on Dartenssens re 7 newt 5 


“We have not loved you with our whole heart.” 
Not relevant Very relevant 


ee Doncatees Ces 7 eee 5 


“We have failed to be an obedient church.” 
Not relevant Very relevant 


qixsnauess Dice Coes conor 5 


“We have not loved our neighbors as ourselves.” 


Not relevant Very relevant 


a Drsescuces ns : eee 5 


“We are truly sorry and we humbly repent. Because the remembrance of our sin 
is more than we can bear, have mercy on us and forgive us.” 


Not relevant Very relevant 


ee Dusecrenis — fears 5 


“For the sake of your Son, Jesus Christ, pardon us of all that is past” 


V7 
Not relevant Very relevant 


feces Daseestcte cee 7 aaa 5 


“and grant that we may ever serve you in newness of life,” 


Not relevant Very relevant 


er Desscnetss Sens ss Sate 5 


“to the glory of your holy name; through Jesus Christ our Lord, amen.” 
Not relevant Very relevant 


—— Drberuiess es Pec scis 5 
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SESSION ONE WORKSHOP PRESENTATION 
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Hope For 
Grace 


Session1 


JULY 6, 2023, 


First Things... 


e Thank You! 

e Consent Forms 

e Manila envelopes have materials | will need to 
collect back at some point. PLEASE DO NOT PUT 
YOUR NAME ON THOSE MATERIALS (more on 
this later) 

¢ Colored folders and any other handouts you receive 
are yours to keep and write on however you want 


Survey Time! 


Whos who? 


Basic Flow of our Time Together 


e We'll gather each Thur. (6:30 - 8 PM) through 
August 10th. Ifyou can’t make it please let me 
know! 


¢ Through these sessions we'll focus on the 
sacrament of Holy Communion and the power 
God has to work through Communion to bring us 
hope, no matter what our past has looked like. 

e Data will be collected throughout. 


Data Collection 

eEverything is confidential and optional 
eSurveys 

eAudio/Video Recordings of each session 
elndividual Interviews (if needed) 
eGuided Journaling 


What is Guided Journaling? 


e Journal is provided. 


° Each week you'll be invited to make 3 separate 
entries. 


e Each entry will connect to the previous Thur. session. 


« Your expereince is dependent on your faithful 
participation with these entires. 


¢ My data is dependent on your faithful participation 
with these entires. 


What is Guided Journaling? 


° There are no right or wrong entires (it’s not a test). 
Your honest responses are the only responses | am 
looking for. Again, your responses will be confidential. 


° Ex: Ina moment we are going to pray a particular 
written prayer together. In “Day 1” of this week’s 
journal you’re asked in the journal: “How does this 
prayer make you feel? Write down any words or 
phrases that come to mind to explain your feelings/ 
opinions about this prayer.” 
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Day 1 of Journals 


°To give you a head start each week, we will 
most likely have time each Thursday 
session at the end of our time together for 
you to begin work on “Day 1.” 


Day 3 of Journals 

° Each Journal Prompt is labeled either “Day 1” “Day 
2” or “Day 3” 

° Days 1 and 2 can be completed any time after our 
Thursday gatherings. 

° However, please refrain from moving on to the 3rd 
entry until after the Sunday Worship service. 


° Ex: for this week, do not do “Day 3” until after you’ve 
worshiped with us on Sunday, July 9. 
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My Path 
Into Hope 


“We have failed to be 
an obedient church... 
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“grant that we may 
ever serve you In 
newness of life...” 


Holy 
Communion 


Our Great 
Redeemer’s 
Praise (p.730) 


13 
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Hope For 
Grace 


Session 2: 
“The Door to Hope” 


JULY 13, 2028 


First Things... 

e Howdid the week go for you? What was the 
journaling experience like? Did you think 
about Communion on Sunday any differently 
than normal? 

e Remember, the honest response is the best 
response in the journals. Even a response like, 
“Huh?” 

e Feel free to contact me whenever you need to. 


The People 
Sing! 


“All Hail, Redeemer 
of Mankind!” 
(Charles Wesley) 


Our lives of holiness are the 
most important thing we 
can offer to anyone. 


“Im sorry!” 


Communion invites us 
Into hope in the way it 
enables us to say, “I’m 
sorry’ without shame. 


An Introduction to 1 John 


e Our society and churches have much in 
common with the people reading 1 John 2000 
years ago. 

e Who wrote 1 John? Whoever he was, he was a 
pastor who was intimately connected and 


e Writing to a very specific church community. 


shaped by the teachings of the Gospel of John. 


ROME Philippi 


SS 
Malta 
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A Church in Crisis! 

Crisis was so bad the community met a “tragic end” 
(Dr. David DeSilva, NT scholar) 

Crisis of Christology 

eJohn doesn’t start with Christology. 

eJohn starts with hamartiology (the theology of sin) 


eFor John, if the community had any hope of ever 
getting Jesus right, they had to start with a right 
understanding of sin, and how to get out of it. 


“We have no 
sin. 


They HAD to get this right! 
e*.,.a life or death struggle.” (Dr. Judith Lieu, 
NT scholar) 


eJohn is addressing the congregation, not 
anyone else. He’s addressing Christians, not 
non-Christians. 


eWe have to get this right too, and we have to 
start with ourselves. 


"..so that youmay 
not sin’ (1 Un. 2:1) 
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John’s Urgency 


¢The Church is condemning themselves 


“If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us” (1 John 1:8) 


e“Not to know your sin is the worst kind of sin.” 
(Caesarius of Arles, 6th century bishop) 


e“No truth” = No Jesus 


Still an Urgent Matter Today [see GMC Catechism, 
#46, (p.16)] 


Then a Truth Bomb Sandwich! 
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Bread Slice #1 
JOHN 1:8 


“If we say we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves and the 
truth is not in us.” 


Bread Slice #2 


“If we say we have not sinned, 
we make him a liar, and his 
word is not in us.” 


JOHN 1:10 


15 
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Seemingly Hopeless Bread 


“IF WE SAY THAT WE HAVE NO SIN, WE DECEIVE 
OURSELVES, AND THE TRUTH IS NOT IN US.” (1:8) 


“IF WE SAY THAT WE HAVE NOT SINNED, WE MAKE HIM A 
LIAR, AND HIS WORD IS NOT IN US.” (1:10) 


The Hope-filled Middle!!! 


“IF WE CONFESS OUR SINS, HE WHO IS FAITHFUL 
AND JUST WILL FORGIVE US OUR SINS AND CLEANSE 
US FROM ALL UNRIGHTEOUSNESS.” (1:9) 
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But what kind of confession? 

“IF WE CONFESS OUR SINS, HE WHO IS FAITHFUL AND JUST WILL 
FORGIVE US OUR SINS AND CLEANSE US FROM ALL 
UNRIGHTEOUSNESS.” (1:9) 

e Homologein (to confess): used six times across 1-3 John. 
Five times it’s about the public/corporate confession that 
“Jesus is Lord.” If it was public/corporate there, it is public/ 
corporate here. 


e“.. this passage represents one of the earliest pieces of 
evidence for the church’s practice of confession before the 
assembled congregation.” (Rudolph Schnackenberg, NT 
scholar) 
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What Happens when we Confess? 


“IF WE CONFESS OUR SINS, HE WHO IS FAITHFUL AND JUST WILL 
FORGIVE AND CLI LL 
” (1:9) 


e Jesus acts!!! (we'll get to the details of this 
action in a second) 


eConfession is not performative. It’s not about 
what we do. 


elt’s all about what Jesus does! (as we sang 
about) 
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“==! “All Hail, Redeemer of 
#7 Mankind” (v.2) 

Angels and men might strive in vain, 
They could not add the smallest grain 
= T ‘augment thy death’s atoning power, 
The sacrifice is all-complete, 
The death thou never canst repeat, 
Once offer’d up to die no more. 
4b Once offer’d up to die no more. 


This is Embedded in our Church DNA 


eGrace’s early decades: WWI and Spanish 
Flu hit New Mexico quite hard. 


°Five recorded revival events between 
1914-1919 where hundreds of people 
heard a message of grace, a call to 
repentance, and an invitation into church 
membership. 
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The Impact on the Town... 


“This was the greatest and strongest campaign 
for souls ever inaugurated in this city. It is 
utterly impossible to comprehend the vastness 
of the good accomplished, or to mark the bounds 
of its far-reaching effects... Men who were old 
and hardened in sin, unsaved women, and 
wayward sons and daughters were arrested in 
their downward drifts, led penitently back to the 
foot of Calvary, and pointed to the shining 
upward way.” (Otero County News, March 1, 1917) 


We Need the WHOLE Sandwich. 


“IF WE SAY THAT WE HAVE NO SIN, WE DECEIVE 
OURSELVES, AND THE TRUTH IS NOT IN US.” (1:8) 


“IF WE CONFESS OUR SINS, HE WHO IS FAITHFUL 
AND JUST WILL FORGIVE US OUR SINS AND CLEANSE 
US FROM ALL UNRIGHTEOUSNESS.” (1:9) 


“IF WE SAY THAT WE HAVE NOT SINNED, WE MAKE HIM A 
LIAR, AND HIS WORD IS NOT IN US.” (1:10) 
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Freedom from sin does not 
come from denying its 
presence, but from humbly 
confessing sin's presence in 


Johns message doesn't 
end here; it gets even 


our individual AND more hopeful! 
CORPORATE lives. 
25 26 


John’s main focus /s Jesus, not sin! 


«Remember the crisis that this church was in. Stephen 
Smalley (NT scholar) called the crisis “beyond belief.” 


«John doesn’t lose hope! “My little children, | am writing 
these things to you so that you may not sin.” (1 John 
2:1) 

e Joel B. Green (NT scholar): “God, through Jesus, 
makes it possible for believers to live without sin” 
through confession and forgiveness, and “then 
enabling them to sin no more.” 


But How”? 
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Because Christ is on 
our side! He's our 
“advocate” (vs. 2:1) 


hilasmos (vs. 2:2) 
“atoning sacrifice” 

(the cleansing blood 
of an innocent victim) 
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John’s Already Told us about this Atoning Blood 


“IF WE SAY THAT WE HAVE NO SIN, WE DECEIVE 
OURSELVES, AND THE TRUTH IS NOT IN US.” (1:8) 


“IF WE CONFESS OUR SINS, HE WHO IS FAITHFUL 
AND JUST WILL FORGIVE US OUR SINS AND CLEANSE 
US FROM ALL UNRIGHTEOUSNESS.” (1:9) 


“IF WE SAY THAT WE HAVE NOT SINNED, WE MAKE HIM A 
LIAR, AND HIS WORD IS NOT IN US.” (1:10) 


a PRESENT atoning/sacrifice! 


elf we only think of Christ’s actions as past actions, we 
will only ever think of forgiveness as the things we 
were forgiven of when we became a Christian 


e John knew that one of the reasons his church failed to 
consider their present sins is because they neglected 
to focus on the present actions of Christ in their lives 

e “But if anyone does sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; and he is the 
atoning sacrifice for our sins...” (vs. 2:1-2) 
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We Sang About This! 


All hail, Redeemer of Mankind! Yet may we celebrate below, 


And daily thus thine offering 
show 


Expos’d before thy Father's eves; 

a = 
Ingots di ti 
Present thee bleeding on the tree 
Our everlasting sacrifice. 


Thy life on Calvary resign’d 


Did fully once for all atone, 


Thy blood hath paid our 
utmost price. 


Thine all-sufficient sacrifice 


Remains eternally alone. 
(vs.1) (vs.3) 
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singing 
about Holy 
Communion! 


__ Father, behold thy dying Son! 

Ev’n now he lays our ransom down, 
Ev’n now declares our sins forgiven: 
His flesh is rent, the living way 

is open’d to eternal day, 

And lo, thro’ him we pass to heaven! 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO IGNORE YOUR 
PRESENT SINS, FOR JESUS CAN FORGIVE 
THOSE TOO, FOR HE IS HERE, NOW, STILL 

THE LIVING SACRIFICE FOR US! 


1 John is Pointing to Holy Communion 


° This hilasmos (‘atoning sacrifice’) of Christ is “the 
very eucharistic [communion] blood which continues 
to exercise its cleansing role.” (Terence Forestell, NT 
scholar) 


elf it is hard for us to confess sins, to admit mistakes, 
to acknowledge our own role in failings and 
stumblings, then 1 John is inviting us to this 
Communion Table, for it is here where we can trust 
that the present Jesus will cleans us of ai/l/ sin. 
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"If that’s not enough to convince you...” 


*...he is the atoning sacrifice for 
our sins, and not for ours only 
but also for the sins of the 
whole world.” (1 John 2:2) 


What I’m not Saying... 


I’m not saying that the people 
of Grace Methodist believe 
they do not sin. 
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What I am Asking 


Most of the conversations | have with people 
about the past 20 years at Grace are about how 
other factors (pastors, leaders, cultural influences, 
etc.) have contributed to the numerical decline. 
el am asking if Grace Methodist has the most 
effective tools to help with truly honest self- 
examination? 

elf not, could leaning more into the confessional 
nature of Communion be a starting point for us? 


Atemptation of all modern humans... 
“Modern men treat sin lightly, and insofar as 
they do believe in God, they believe that [God] 
makes considerable allowance for our 
weaknesses and failures... Probably few people 
would deny that acts of deliberate, clear-cut 
evil are incompatible with true religion. 
What they do deny is that any of their own 


acts fall into that category.”(|. Howard 
Marshall, NT Scholar) 
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In other words: God still takes 


wrongdoings seriously, and so 
should we. And the only way to 
do that is to regularly ask 
ourselves if theres any way 
we've gone wrong. 


“Almighty and most merciful God, we confess and lament that we 


have sinned against you in thought, word, and deed. We have not 
loved you with our whole heart. We have failed to be 
an obedient church. We have not loved our neighbors as 
ourselves. We are truly sorry and we humbly repent. Because the 
remembrance of our sin is more than we can bear, have mercy on 
us and forgive us. For the sake of your son, Jesus Christ, pardon 
us of all that is past and grant that we may ever 
serve you in newness of life, to the glory of your 


holy name; through Jesus Christ our Lord, amen.” 
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Bringing it all together... 
eRegular confession through Communion can be a powerful 
first step in humbling our hearts to the areas where Grace 
Methodist may have drifted away from God’s will—where 
we may have “failed to be an obedient church.” 


Scripture not only calls for individual confession and 
repentance, but communal confession and repentance as 
well. 


°Scripture assures us that the path of confession and 
repentance is the door to hope in Christ, the door to 
“newness of life.” 


We can honestly examine our 
present faults without shame 
because we have a powerful and 
present living sacrifice in Christ 
Jesus our Lord with us right here, 
right now, always! 
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Head-start into Guided Journaling 
[WEEK 2, DAY 1] 


Prayerfully consider the 1 John 1:8-2:2 passage. 
Recall that the Christian community this passage 
was written to struggled to acknowledge their sin 
before God. After this week’s teaching, take some 
time and journal about if it is easy or difficult for 
you to acknowledge your sin. Why or why not? 


The People 
Sing! 


“All Hail, Redeemer 
of Mankind!” 
(Charles Wesley) 
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Hope For 
Grace 


Session 3: 
“Hope at the Table” 


ad 4 Pty thas 
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Last Week: We 
don’t have to fear 
self-examination 
asa shame-ridden 
process. Because 
of Christ on the 
cross, itcan bea 
hope-filled path. 


The People 
Sing! 


“All Hail, Redeemer 
of Mankind!” 
(Charles Wesley) 


All hail, redeemer of mankind! 

thy life on Calvary resign 

Did fully once for all atone, 

thy blood hath paid our utmost 
price, 


Thine all-sufficient sacrifice 
Remains eternally alone; 
Remains eternally alone. 


Angels and men might strive in 
vain, 

They could not add the smallest 
grain 

Taugment thy death's atoning 
power, 

The sacrifice is all complete, 


The death thou never canst 
repeat, 

Once offer’d up to die no more; 

Once offer'd up to die no more. 


Yet may we celebrate below, 

And daily thus thine offering 
show 

Exposd before thy Father's 
eyes; 

In this tremendous mystery 


Present thee bleeding on the 


tree 
Our everlasting sacrifice; 
Our everlasting sacrifice. 


Father, behold thy dying Son! 


Ev'n now he lays our ransom 
down, 

Ev'n now declares our sins 
forgiven: 

His flesh is rent, the living way 
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Is opend to eternal day, 

And lo, thro’ him we pass to 
heav'n! 

And lo thro’ him we pas to 
heav'n! 


The Power of Faith Formation 

e Example: Scripture memorization pins from 
Pleasant Valley Methodist in Amarillo, TX 

e What activities, practices, memories, 
images from your childhood (or early faith 
years) still have an impact on the way you 
follow Jesus today? 


John Wesley’s Faith Formation 


e Influenced his passion for CONSTANT 
COMMUNION 


e Influenced his passion for CONSTANT SELF- 


EXAMINATION, CONFESSION, and 
REPENTANCE 


BARNA: over 1/3rd of self- 


professed Christians say 
they have not yet 
confessed sin or sought 
forgiveness from God. 


Same study revealed that 


only 3% of self-professed 
Christians believe they have 
surrendered themselves 
to God's will in their life. 


Grace member: "the past 


20 years has been the 
‘graying of grace’ ... but I 


couldn’t tell you why.” 
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John Wesley points us to the 


table, because at the table 
there is self-examination 
(confession & repentance) 
that leads to hope. 


i Young Wesley & 


Communion 


° Father (Samuel) was English 

priest. 

= ° Johngrewup practicing 
monthly Communion. 

° This was considered radical, 
as most English Church- 
goers practiced Communion 
3-4 times/year. 
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The Importance of Frequent Communion 
For Samuel and His Children 


e The Pious Communicant Rightly 
Prepared (Samuel's written teaching on 
Communion, 1700) 

e John would have been required to read 
and study this text as part of his own 
confirmation process as child. 


Major theme for Samuel: The 
more often we practice 
Communion, the stronger our 
spiritual connection God 
becomes, and the harder it is to 
sever that connection. 
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NON-NEGOTIABLE for Samuel 


e There is no such thing as Communion 
apart from the official liturgy of the church. 

e “The nature of the sacrament, the very 
form, the words of institution, 
sufficiently prove, that we ought to 
frequently communicate.” (Samuel 
Wesley) 


NON-NEGOTIABLE: Communion Always 
Included Self-Examination through 
Confession 


e “repentance and abhorrence of our sins 
ought to be raised to the greatest height, 
at the time of consecration, when we see 
Christ's sacramental body broken, and his 
blood poured out for us...” (Samuel Wesley) 
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It is within the self-examined and 


repentant heart of the believer that 
“God reaches out to us in this 
Holy Sacrament and pledges 
his love and pardon and 
friendship.” (Samuel Wesley) 


Samuel's Personal Prayer of Confession 
(see handout) 

“imprint, | beseech thee, in my mind, so lively a 
sense of my Savior’s sufferings, and let me 
receive, and carry away so lasting an impression 
of them from this sacrament, that | may 
henceforth die unto sin, and live unto 
righteousness; that | may subdue and mortifie 
more and more all criminal desires, and the whole 
body of death, thro’ Jesus Christ my Lord. Amen!” 
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Journal: Week 3, Day 1 (p.8) 


Consider Samuel's prayer: How would 
you describe the connection in your own 
life between Communion and self- 
examination/confession/repentance? 


weak ——— nominal ——— strong 


It was Samuel “who inculcated a 
deep attachment [in John] to the 
ordinances of the Christian 
Church, especially to the Lord’s 
Supper.’ (historian John C. 
Bowmer) 
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John believed in his Father's 


teaching so much that he 
brought 500 copies of 
Samuel's book with him when 
he went on his missionary 
journey to Georgia. 


ALDERSGATE: 


May 24, 1738: John Wesley’s 
Evangelical conversion on Aldersgate 
St. (London) 
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Before Aldersgate 

eBefore Aldersgate John practiced 
Communion with “a meticulously 
slavish obedience...” (historian T.H. 
Barrett) 


eEach time John slavishly practiced 
Communion, he also slavishly 
repented. 


“Aldersgate gave to Wesley a 
sense of acceptance before 
God through no merit of his 
own but through Christ’s 
atoning blood.” 

(Paul S. Sanders) 
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For Wesley, frequent communion became 
constant Communion. |t was not the 
frequency of our coming to the table that 
made the difference; it was the constant 
presence of God at the table that makes 
the difference. If God is constantly at the 
table, so too should we! 


How do we know all of this about John? 

Because he wrote about it... a lot! 

“| say constantly receive, for as to the 
phrase of ‘frequent Communion, it is 
absurd to the last degree.” (J. Wesley) 

eYes, you can do Communion to little; 


but no, you can not do Communion too 
much! 
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Constant Communion =. 

Constant Self-Examination 

eWesley had one requirement in coming to the 
Communion table: a heart that considered 
itself unworthy to come to the table. 


eCommunion “is designed for sinners! It is not an 
offer to those who think themselves to be 
sinless.” (Wesleyan theologian Steve Harper) 


eWesley’s writing’s continually show this. 


Break time! 
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The Greatest Sourcefor 
Understanding Wesley’s Views 
on Communion 


eHymns on the Lord’s Supper (1745) 
e166 Hymns from brother Charles Wesley 
solely devoted to one single topic: the “sin 


and salvation” addressed in the 
Communion meal. (historian Daniel Stevick) 
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Wesley accused of leaving out 
confession and repentance due to 
the introduction of hymn singing 


“In every parish where | have been... | 
have observed the rubrics with a 
scrupulous exactness.” (J. Wesley) 
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Singing about Confession 
during Communion 


lam not worthy, Lord, 

So foul, so self-abhorr’d, 

Thee, My God, to entertain 

In this poor polluted heart: 

lama frail sinful man, 

All my nature cries, Depart! 
Compare to Samuel's Prayer 
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Hope in Repentance! 


(“Lamb of God...”, see handout) 


. (vs. 3) Let Thy blood, by faith applied, 
Speak us freely justified, 


And all our sickness heal: 
By Thy pa. 


Leéall our griefs and trouble. 


and bid us go in peace. 
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The Graphic Realism in Wesley’s Hymns 


Still the wounds are open wide, 
The blood doth freely flow 
As when first His sacred side 
Received the deadly blow 
“This odious realism cuts very deep... and 
is one of the greatest [things needed] in the 
days in which we live.” (J. Ernest Rattenbury) 


If we want to grow in hope through 
self-examination and repentance, 
we must grow in our belief that the 
living sacrifice of Christ is truly 
present at the Communion table. 
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Lamb of God, 
Whose Bleeding 


Love 
Text by Charles Wesley 
Music by Doug Claybrook 


LISTEN, and circle/ 
underline/note where you 
see: confession, openness 
to self-examination, 
repentance, sacrificed 
body of Christ, hope of 
newness of life. 


The whole hymn is 
about us/we, not 
about me/. 
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“Where has this been all my life!?” 

eWesley’s book of worship (1784) contained a full 
liturgy for Communion, which included confession/ 
repentance. 

°By 1809 it ceased to be used anywhere in the U.S. 

«Remember “constant Communion”? 

©1792 U.S. Book of Discipline removed any 
requirement for how often Communion should 
take place 


Wesley’s “Scrupulous” use of the Liturgy 
eFor Wesley, Communion wasn’t possible 
without intentional self-examination and 
confession. 


eThe 1792 Book of Discipline allowed clergy to 
“omit, any part of the Communion 
service” they wanted, except for the 
prayer of consecration (the prayer over the 
bread and wine) 
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What about the hymns!? 
These 166 hymns were never published for 
church use in a single collection in the U.S.! 


eThe 1872 Methodist Hymnal contained only 23 
of the 166 hymns. 


The 1989 UMC hymnal only contained 4 (none 
of which contain the graphic nature that most 
of the 166 are written with). 


eOur Great Redeemer’s Praise contains 10. 


“The Lord's Supper is not central 
to Methodist worship in America” 
when compared to Wesley's 
original desires and the growth of 
Methodism in England (Paul 
Sanders) 
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When Communion is not central 
to our worship expereince, 
neither is confession, self- 
examination, or any call to 
repentance. 


Communion is not Communion 
without confession, self- 
examination, or a longing 
for repentance 
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No one wants to sit around and 
bemoan past sins, faults, failings, 
mis-steps. But that’s not what God 
calls us to do. Ged calls us to this 
table of hope, where true self- 
examination is answered with 
true newness of life. 


What does this have to do with Grace? 


“We have failed to be an obedient 
church... 

...pardon us of all that is past 
and grant that we may ever 
serve you in newness of life...” 
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What if ’m not there yet...? 


eWesley had this same struggle. 

°“Il need faith to preach” he said to 
mentor Peter Bohler 

eBohler responded, “Preach faith until 


you have it. Then you will preach 
faith because you will have it!” 


Practice constant Communion, and 
all the self-examination it entails, 
until you believe, then you will 
practice constant Communion, 
and all the self-examination it 
entails, because you believe! 
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The People 
Sing! 


“Lamb of God, 
Whose Bleeding 
Love” 
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Hope For 
Grace 


Session 4: 
“Turning to Hope” 


WULY 27, 2023, 


The People 
Sing! 
“Come, Sinners, 


to the Gospel 
Feast” (#409) 


OUR BIG IDEA: Embracing the 
confessional nature of Communion 
will help us honestly self-examine where 
we have “failed to be an obedient 


Biblical & Historical 


church’ so that we can step forward not Perspectives... 
in shame, but in hope of the “newness 
of life” that God wants us to have! 
3 4 
We Do Theology When We Sing 


Don’t be afraid 
of THEOLOGY 


Come, sinners, to the gospel feast; 
let every soul be Jesus’ guest. 


YOU DO Ye need not one be left behind 
THEOLOGY For God hath bid all humankind 
EVERY “Come, Sinners...” (vs) 
DAY! -Charles Wesley 
5 6 
Another Verse... 
Come and partake the gospel feast, Good Theology: 
be saved from sin, in Jesus rest; Mic-d = 
O taste the goodness of our God, ic-arops 
and eat His flesh and drink His blood. for the ~{ 
“Come, Sinners...” (vs.4) soul! e” 


-Charles Wesley 
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Today’s Theological Problem 


e Humanity (and, as we've seen, many in the church) 
theologically misunderstand repentance 
¢ Theological stereotypes re: repentance... 
e “Repentance will make me feel about 


myself” 
e “We shouldn't talk about repentance too much at 
church; it might ______ people away.” 
e “l can’t think of anything that | need to confess 
right now, but _____ 


_ sure has things to confess!” 


A Theological Problem in 
ontemporary Methodism 

e Walter Klaiber & Manfred Marqaurdt (UMC 
theologians in Europe): 

e Repentance “has almost completely 
disappeared from the preaching of The 
United Methodist Church” and is one of the 
main areas where the UMC “has undergone 
the greatest transformation among the 
themes important to [Wesley].” 
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A Theological Problem in 
Contemporary Methodism 


e Owen Alderfer (Wesleyan theologian): 
e Neglecting repentance in the 
church leads to “spiritual 
sluggishness and spiritual 


shipwre experiences of 
justified persons. 


God justifies 
us in the front 
door. 
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To keep walking 
deeper into the house, 
we need to let go of 
more of ourselves, 
and cling to more of 
God. Letting go of 
ourselves is 
repentance. 


Walking 
deeper into 
the house = 
Holiness 


Holiness is the process of 


becoming less of what sin 
has done to us, and more of 
what God has created us 
to be. 


Dr. Steve Seamands says that holiness 


“is the burning focus and the driving 
force of the [Methodist] movement... 
once this is understood, all major 
emphases in Wesley's theology and 
practice begin to fall into place.”... 
including confession & repentance. 
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Methodism is a REPENTANT movement 


¢ The Methodist way is the “way of repentance.” 
(Catholic theologian, Justus Hunter) 

e “No matter how much transformation we may 
experience along our Christian journey, we 
never outgrow our need for the facet of 
repentance as part of the way of salvation.” 
(Wesleyan theologian, Randy Maddox) 


Sin Still Exists in the Christian’s Life 

e “|have a clear conviction in the sin 
remaining in our lives, still cleaving to all our 
words and actions.” (John Wesley) 

e Wesley wrote multiple sermons on the topic, 
one titled On Sin in Believers: “[We] still have 
need to wrestle with flesh and blood, with an 
evil nature, as well as with principalities and 
powers.” 
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“The further one walks the way of holiness, the 
more deeply one is aware of one’s sin. It isa 
paradox of sin and grace, that those who turn 
out to be most keenly aware of their inadequacy 
are walking, breathing saints. Those least aware 
of their sin are the most distant from 
repentance. Repentance continues 


The same paradox in 1 John: The 
church said, “but we don’t sin!’ And 
John responds, “you better believe 
you do! But guess what, the way to 
get what you are claiming, 
sinlessness, is to actually admit 


throughout the Christian life.” (Thomas Oden) your sin before God.” 
19 20 
IH ope comes from “Do we never find any jealousies, and evil 


confessing sin. But how 
can we know our sin? 


Self-Examination! 


surmising, any groundless or 
unreasonable suspicions? ...Do we never 
find any degree of resentment when we 
are injured or affronted? ...Does injustice 
or ingratitude never excite in us any 
desire of revenge? ...” (John Wesley) 
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1 John’s connection to the 
church’s problem today: 


“[We] treat sin lightly, and insofar as 
[we] do believe in God, [we] believe that 
God makes considerable allowance for 
our weaknesses and failures...” 

(Il. Howard Marshall on 1 John) 


“Sin refers to anything 
that contradicts, or is 
inconsistent with God.” 
(Dr. Timothy Tennent) 
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What does “failed to be an 

obedient church” mean? 

It means we have done things, 
through both our actions and 
inactions as a church, that 
contradict, or are inconsistent with 
God. 


Some possible areas to explore 
regarding our obedience: 


e Our effectiveness in reaching younger generations 

e Our capacity to live into the “priesthood of all 
believers,” and not just acting as if ministry is the 
role of the pastor/staff. 

e Dowe abandon tried and true ministry models for 
the “new and shiny” simply because everyone else 
is doing them? 
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Some possible areas to explore 

regarding our obedience: 

e Do we readily move away from older models of 
ministry that are no longer effective, and do we 
adopt newer models that produce good fruit. 

e Have we effectively adapted to the needs of our 
changing community? 

« Dowe earnestly seek God's will and guidance in 
everything we do, or do we simply do things 
because “that’s what we’ve always done.” 


Wesley Noticed Our 
Common Pushbacks 


e “But we're ‘well meaning.” 

¢ We don't like to feel 
shame: We're afraid that | 
“believer and unbeliever” ~ 
will just be lumped 
together in the same 
category. 
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Summarizing Wesley: Christians can’t 
ignore repentance because they think 
they don't need it or because their actions 
(or inactions) were “well meaning,” Neither 
can they ignore repentance because they 
think it will be too hard. Yes, repentance is 
both necessary and hard, but it is first 
and foremost hope-filled! 


For the Christian, repentance is 
not just an acknowledgement 
of sin, but more importantly a 
turning toward Jesus— 
toward hope! 
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Francis de Sales (A Favorite of Wesley's) 

A Christian who does not regularly self-examine 
“reminds me of a person who is not ill, and yet is 
pale, ailing in all his functions—eating without 
appetite, sleeping without rest, laughing without 
gladness, and who instead of walking briskly, drags 
himself wearily along. Such a soul performs 
good actions, but with such spiritual languor 
as to deprive them of all grace, and to make 
them scanty and ineffective.” 


Repentance = A Life of “Sweetness” (HANDOUT) 
“If we are truly humble... we shall grieve bitterly 
over our sin because it offends God, but we shall 
find sweetness in accusing ourselves, because in 
doing so we honor Him; and we shall find relief in 
fully revealing our complaints to our physician... 
Hesitate not then to open your heart fully in 
Confession, for in proportion as your sins go 
forth, the precious merits of Christ's Passion will 
come in and fill you with all blessings.” 
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Experiencing Sweetness & Relief 
(HANDOUT) 


_f| FIRST: Where in the hymn to you find 
sweetness? Where do you find relief? 
Where do you find all blessings filling 
you up? 

THEN: Trusting that sweetness and 
relief, are you able to discern and write 
down any area(s) that you feel Grace 
Methodist has “failed to be an 
obedient church”? Consider writing 


on the handout in front of you. 


your ideas down, with “we” statements, 


Break time! 
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Trusting this promise of “sweetness” 

and “relief” this week... 

° Day 2 of this week’s journaling (p12): 
“Do any specific past ministry decisions, 
actions, or inactions come to mind when 
you consider how God may be calling 
Grace Methodist to acknowledge and 
repent together...?” 


Where in the 
hymn did you find 
“sweetness”, 
“relief”, and“all 
blessings”? 
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The theological 


point of it all... there 
is HOPE in 


For the Methodist, 
repentance is first about 
turning toward hope in 


Jesus, and thus away 
repentance! from sin. 
37 38 
For the Methodist, For the Methodist, “Christ 
repentance is hope- is and dwells in the 


filled because Jesus is 
both willing and able to 
forgive! 


heart of every believer 
who is fighting against 
all sin...” (John Wesley) 
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Hope due to “Holy Guilt”! 
eContemporary culture believes 
repentance is a shame-ridden process. 
eNot so in Methodism! 
eWesley says there is a “holy guilt” that 
“belongs to the children of God.” 
°This guilt is a blessing because it “calls us 


because of the gravity of sin; he 
was optimistic about Christian 
life because of the ... blood 

at 


Wesley “was not pessimistic 


to ourselves in God’s presence.” (Oden) continually applied, den) 

4 42 

Churches fail to understand 

repentance because churches Some Theolovical 

do not provide the “means to Questions & 

attain it” well enough. (Wesleyan oe 

theologian, Ryan Danker ) 
43 44 

Theology and Grace Methodist Theology and First John 


What if our inability to fully 
understand 20 years of numerical 
decline at Grace Methodist is 
somehow connected witha 
theological misunderstanding of 
sin in the lives of Christians? 


What if God wants to remind us that we 
must remain keenly aware of sin’s 
presence in our lives. We don't do this to 
condemn ourselves, but to step into hope 
through the sacrifice of Christ; and that 
confession is not just done to become a 
Christian, but to remain one? 
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Theology and Methodist History 


What if Methodist history shows us 
that constantly coming to the 
Communion table is a way to 
constant confession that keeps us 
constantly turning to Jesus in 
repentance? 


the theological 


BIG SHIFT: 


“_..the life of holiness is not a life of 
gloom and doom. Holiness leads 
to happiness.” (Steve Seamands) 
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Wesley was once asked by a 
Christian: Must / repent of my sins 
by confessing how miserable, evil, 
and unjust |!am—that | am nothing 
but sin, darkness, and hell? 
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FINAL 
Mic-Drop 
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REMEMBER: Trust the promise of 
“sweetness” and “relief” when you do 
this week's journaling! You're called to be 
more optimistic about God’s hope for 
Grace Methodist, and less pessimistic 
about any sins, mistakes, or failures that 
this congregation has experienced. 
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Hope For 
Grace 


Session 5: : 
“Thriving with Hope” 


Remember... =A 
eNext week, August 
10th at 6:30, will be our aN 


final session. 


°This week will be the 
final week of guided 
journaling. 

el may request 
individual interviews 
from some of you after 
next week. 


a\ 


De) 


Our Desire: Serving Jesus 
together, as a church, in 
Christ’s newness of life— in 
Christ’s HOPE. 


Our Obstacle: We are human 
beings, thus prone not just to 
disobedience, but 
disobedience which we are 
hesitant to even acknowledge. 


Over 30% of self-professed US. 
Christians have not confessed 
any sinfulness to God. 


Just 3% of self-professed US. 
Christians believe they have 
surrendered their lives to 
Jesus. 


Most of us are here ) 


~60% 3% 


We know we’ve sinned, yet 

there’s still more of our lives to 

surrender to God—more areas 
where repentance is needed. 


7 


Prayerful 


the Bible 
History 
Theology 


we 


Confession and... 
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Confession and... 


Psychology! 


Theory of 
Positive 
Psychology 


Psychology Pre- WW2 


Before WW2 psychology focused on 
“curing mental illness, making the 
lives of all people more productive 
and fulfilling, and identifying and 
nurturing high talent.” [Seligman & 
Csikszentmihalyi (S&C)] 


Psychology Post- WW2 


After WW2, “Psychology’s empirical focus 
shifted to assessing and curing individual 
suffering... Practitioners went about treating 
the mental illness of patients within a 
disease framework by repairing damage: 
damaged habits, damaged drives, damaged 
childhoods, and damaged brains.” (S&C) 


1 12 
cgi (PP): We don't just want to 

y' By rr): \ stand in the doorway 
“[PP]is not / (“fix what is 
just fixing ‘| | broken”). We want to 
whatis live deeper in God's 
broken, itis z house (“nurture 
ene what what is best.”). 
(S&C) 

13 14 

=10 ecce -5 eoce CO cooe 5 ccoe 10 
“Think of a scale ranging from negative ten to positive 
ten, with negative ten being the lowest possibl : 
depths of misery, the zero point beingneutral (neither | | Latralin Worsham, 


doing poorly nor doing well), and positive ten being the 
happiest life possible. Currently, psychology is good at 
helping people who are around negative six or 
negative seven to make it up to the neighborhood of 


Adjunct Instructor of 
Psychology at Northwestern 


zero (maybe positive one on a good day). By contrast, Oklahoma State 
we know very little about how to help people get from 
the zero point to positive seven.” (Charles Hackney) 

15 16 
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=10 ecce -5 eoce CO cooe 5 ccoe 10 


“Think of a scale ranging from negative ten to positive 
ten, with negative ten being the lowest possible 
depths of misery, the zero point being neutral (neither 
doing poorly nor doing well), and positive ten being 
the happiest life possible. Currently, psychology is 
good at helping people who are around negative six or 
negative seven to make it up to the neighborhood of 
zero (maybe positive one on a good day). By contrast, 
we know very little about how to help people get from 
the zero point to positive seven.” (Charles Hackney) 


-10 ecece -5 eoce CO cooe 5 cece 10 
eWhere at do you think most US. 
Christians are? 


eWhere at do you think the American 
church is best equipped at getting 
people? 
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| believe that Christians have 
approached repentance 
mainly through the lens of 
Halt what is broken (getting 
to Q). 


We need to start 
approaching it also from the 
lens of nourishing what is 
best (getting to +10). 


PP and 
1 John 1:8-2:2 


The 
necessity 
of humility 
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PP says that Humility is Essential 
e Virtues (essential elements of a person's 
behavioral life) are a key component to the theory 
of PP, and humility is recognized as one of those 
virtues. 
¢ PP psychologists recognize this is not the most 
glamorous of virtues: 
e “humility certainly does not stand out as one 
of the more attractive virtues.” (June P. 
Tangney) 


The Positive Side of Humility 


e Humility is not self-loathing (/m sucha sinner): 
¢ This leads to “excessive self-focus and 
anxiety, depression and social phobias,” 
and even an increased risk of coronary 
heart disease. (Eben Sheffler) 
e Humility for the purpose of positive forward 
movement leads to health—body, mind, and 
soul. 
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Measured 
Cognitive 
Growth 


Inform 


Verbalizing Humility 
“.Putting upsetting 
experiences [i.e. 
transgressions] into 
words allows people to 
stop inhibiting their 
thoughts and feelings, to 
begin to organize their 
thoughts and perhaps 
find meaning.” (Kashdan 
& Biswas-Diener) 


« 
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The power of humility that 
is produced from faith. 
From the Oxford Handbook of 
Positive Psychology: 

“[Faith] can play a powerful role in 
promoting humility... this can only 
happen if humility is cherished as 
areligious value, as in the 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth...” 
(Pargament and Mahoney) 


Break time! 
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The People 
Sing! 


“All Hail, Redeemer of 
Mankind!” (Charles Wesley) 


To the tune of “My hope is 
built...” 


All hail, redeemer of mankind! 


thy life on Calvary resignid 

Did fully once for all atone, 

thy blood hath paid our utmost 
price, 


28 


Thine all-sufficient sacrifice 
Remains eternally alone; 
Remains eternally alone. 


Angels and men might strive in 
vain, 

They could not add the smallest 
grain 

Taugment thy death's atoning 
power, 

The sacrifice is all complete, 


29 
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The death thou never canst 


repeat, 
Once offer'd up to die no more; 
Once offer'd up to die no more. 


Yet may we celebrate below, 


And daily thus thine offering 
show 

Expos before thy Father's 
eyes; 

In this tremendous mystery 


31 


32 
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Present thee bleeding on the 


tree 
Our everlasting sacrifice; 
Our everlasting sacrifice. 


Father, behold thy dying Son! 

Ev'n now he lays our ransom 
down, 

Ev'n now declares our sins 
forgiven: 

His flesh is rent, the living way 
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ls opend to eternal day, 

And lo, thro’ him we pass to 
heav'n! 

And lo thro’ him we pas to 
heav'n! 


PP and 
Constant 
Communion 
The regular, 
ritual practice of 
constant 
confession 
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PP and the power of full confession 
Partial confessions keep people 
feeling bad about themselves 
because “they do not take complete 
responsibility for their bad behaviors.” 
Total relief “requires people to fully 
come clean.” (Peer, Shelve, & Acquisti) 


Inmate Study: PP and not hiding from guilt 


“Inmates who tend to feel guilt for 
the harm they caused beat the 
statistical odds and stayed out of 
trouble... guilt adds to our moral 
fiber...” (Kashdan & Biswas-Diener) 
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PP and Ritual Practice 
ePargament & Mahoney (the Oxford 
Handbook people) recognize the power of 
ritual to help people flourish according to the 
theory of PP, but those rituals must include: 
e(1) “A recognition of personal 
transgressions, 
(2) reparations for misdeeds, and 
(3) acleaning of the slate.” 


Arecognition of 
personal 
transgressions 


Wesley only requires a 
repentant heart to come to 
the Communion Table. 


Reparations are 
SUFFICIENTLY made... by the! 
body and blood of Jesus 


Reparations for 
misdeeds 


Constant confession as part of| 
constant Communion also 
involves constant pardon 


Acleaning of the slate 
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40 
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Arecognition of 
personal 
transgressions 


All hail, Redeemer of mankind! 


Thy life on Calvary resign’d 


Reparations for 


Confession as part ofa 
ritualistic practice “magniflies] 
the impact of the confession 
on the individual’s emotional 


———— misdeeds notic 
Semmee and physical well-being: 
Remains alone, : Sate 
Remains eternally alone. A cae of the (Pargament & Mahoney) 
(vst) mane 
41 42 


PP and the Power of Receiving Forgiveness 


e Wesley advocated for Constant 
Communion because he believed 
that the forgiving and living sacrifice 
of Christ is constantly present at the 
Table, and that the Spirit assures 
forgiveness in the life of the believer. 


Gassin’s Study on Receiving Forgiveness 

e Found that forgiveness is most 
experienced when there is a personal 
relationship between the transgressor and 
the offended party. 

e “The offender’s perception of the quality 
of forgiveness is closely connected to the 
efficacy of the forgiveness in the life of 
the offender.” (Gassin) 


43 44 
C riecepatav are Son! Relationship with Jesus is 
Personal Evin now he lays our ransom down, rown and nourished in this 


Relationship 
Ev'n now declares our sins forgiven: 


His flesh is rent, the living way 
is opend to eterna 


Assured 
Forgivness 


ommunion meal; PP shows 
us that this growing 
relationship increases our 
assurance that God's 
forgiveness is reall! 


45 46 
PP and Guilt vs. Shame 
Theol “In both cases, [a person] 
eology acknowledges fault for a wrongdoing, 
The power of but in guilt, one makes attributions 
feeling “holy about the act itself (‘it was a bad thing 
guilt” inthe to do’), whereas, in shame, one makes 
Christian's life attributions about the entire self (‘’ma 
bad person’)” (Henniger & Harris) 
47 48 
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“Guilt pushes us to confess, 
apologize, and make 
reparations, while shame 
pushes us to protect our 
pride...” (Hackney) 


Hopeful outcomes flow from guilt 
“People who experience greater guilt in 
response to specific transgressions... also 
report better long-term outcomes.” (Baker, 
McNulty, & Overall) 


[Day 2 Guided Journaling] Do you feel Grace 
Methodists does a good job of helping the 
congregation step into this type of healthy, 
productive guilt as described above? 
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Lo, thro’ him we pass to 
heaven! 


.. Did us go in peace. 


PP is End-Goal Oriented: 


e PPis calling people to move from O to 
+10 

e Inthe theory of PP, thriving is the 
“state of growing toward that which 
something is supposed to be.” (King 
& Whitney) 
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What are we supposed to be 


growing towards? 


To whom are we 
supposed to be growing 
more like? 


PP and Grace Methodist: “The path toa 
satisfying and fulfilling life does not 
bypass difficulties... Indeed, one of the 
goals of Positive Psychology is to 
increase our understanding and 
abilities to transverse those 
impediments more effectively.” 
(Niederhoffer & Pannebaker) 
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The path to hope for Grace 
Methodist does not bypass the 
difficulties of our past. To best 
transverse these difficulties, we're 
called to honestly acknowledge 
them, and if they’re difficulties of our 
own making, own up to them. 
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“It is inevitable that 
1% we will experience 
he setbacks, 
= obstacles, failures... 
64 q gamees i .| It makes a great 


Vy At oe [Ly difference how we 


oN 


ey 


@ 
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SESSION SIX SERVICE OF HOLY COMMUNION 
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Service of 
HOLY COMMUNION 


Alamogordo, NM | Thursday, August 10, 2023 


For participants in the Hope for Grace 
doctoral project at Grace Methodist Church 


The grace of God given [in Communion] confirms to us the 


pardon of our sins, and enables us to leave them. As our 
bodies are strengthened by bread and wine, so are our souls by 
these tokens of the body and the blood of Christ. This is the 
food of our souls: this gives strength to perform our duty and 
leads us on to perfection. 


From John Wesley’s sermon, 
“The Duty of Constant Communion.” 


THE GREETING 


The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 
And with your spirit. 

The risen Christ is with us. 

Praise the Lord! 


THE PEOPLE SING | “All Hail Redeemer of Mankind” 
By Charles Wesley; to the tune of “My Hope is Built’ 


‘All hail, Redeemer of mankind! 

Thy life on Calvary resign’d 

Did fully once for all atone, 

Thy blood hath paid our utmost price, 
Thine all-sufficient sacrifice 

Remains eternally alone, 

Remains eternally alone. 
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? Angels and men might strive in vain, 
They could not add the smallest grain 
T’ augment thy death’s atoning power, 
The sacrifice is all-complete, 

The death thou never canst repeat, 
Once offer’d up to die no more, 

Once offer’d up to die no more. 


3Yet may we celebrate below, 

And daily thus thine offering shew 
Expos’d before thy Fathet’s eyes; 
In this tremendous mystery 
Present thee bleeding on the tree 
Our everlasting sacrifice, 

Our everlasting sacrifice. 


“Father, behold thy dying Son! 

Ev’n now he lays our ransom down, 
Ev’n now declares our sins forgiven: 
His flesh is rent, the living way 

Is open’d to eternal day, 

And lo, thro’ him we pass to heaven! 
And lo, thro’ him we pass to heaven! 


PRAYER FOR ILLUMINATION 


Lord, open our hearts and minds 

By the power of your Holy Spirit, 

that, as the Scriptures are read, 

and your Word proclaimed, 

we may hear with joy what you say to us today. Amen. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON | 1 John 1:8-2:2 


18 Te we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” If we confess our sins, he who is 


faithful and just will forgive us our sins and cleanse us from all unrighteousness. " If we say that we have not sinned, 
we make him a lar, and his word is not in us.'"?" My little children, | am writing these things to_you so that you 
may not sin. But if anyone does sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; * and he is the 
atoning sacrifice for our sins, and not for ours only but also for the sins of the whole world. 


This is the Word of God, for the people of God. Thanks be to God! 


REFLECTIONS ON GOD’S GOOD NEWS 


The further one walks in the way of holiness, the more deeply one is aware of one’s sin. It is a 
patadox of Grace, that those who turn out to be most keenly aware of their inadequacy are walking, 
breathing saints. Those least aware of their sin are the most distant from repentance. Repentance 
continues throughout the Christian life. 

Thomas Oden, 2012 


If we ate truly humble... we shall grieve bitterly over our sin because it offends God, but we shall 
find sweetness in accusing ourselves, because in doing so we honor Him and we shall find relief in 
fully revealing our complaints to our physician... Hesitate not then to open your heart fully in 
Confession, for in proportion as your sins go forth the precious merits of Christ’s Passion will come 
in and fill you with all blessings. 

Francis de Sales, 1609 


..._Imprint, I beseech the in my mind, so lively a sense of my Savior’s sufferings, and let me receive, 
and carty away so lasting an impression of them from this sacrament, that I may henceforth die unto 
sin, and live unto righteousness that I may subdue and mortifie more and more all criminal desires, 
and the whole body of death, thro’ Jesus Christ my Lord. Amen! 

Samuel Wesley, 1700 (father of John ¢ Charles Wesley) 


THE PEOPLE SING | “Come, Sinners, to the Gospel Feast” 
By Charles Wesley 


‘Come, sinners, to the gospel feast, 
Let every soul be Jesus’ guest; 

Ye need not one be left behind, 
For God hath bid all humankind. 


? Sent by my Lord, on you I call; 
The invitation is to all. 
Come, all the world! Come, sinner, thou! 


All things in Christ are ready now. 


3 Come, all ye souls by sin oppressed, 
Ye restless wandetets after rest, 

Ye poor, and maimed, disabled, blind, 
In Christ a hearty welcome find. 
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“ Come and partake the gospel feast, 


Be saved from sin, in Jesus rest; 

O taste the goodness of our God, 

And eat His flesh and drink His blood. 

5 This is the time; no more delay! 

This is the Lord’s accepted day; 

Come thou, this moment, at His call, 

And live for Him who died for all. 
THE INVITATION 

Christ our Lord invites to his table all who truly love him, who earnestly repent of their sin, who 

dwell in charity with theit neighbors, and intend to live a holy life. Draw near with faith and take this 

holy sacrament to your comfort, making your humble confession to Almighty God. Let us pray. 
THE CONFESSION 

With opportunities for silent and/or spoken confession throughout. 

Almighty and most merciful God, 

we confess and lament that we have sinned against 
you in thought, word, and deed. 

We have not loved you with our whole heart. 

Moment of silent and/or spoken confession. 

Let us confess: We have failed to be an obedient church. 


Moment of silent and/or spoken confession. 


Let us confess: We have not loved our neighbors as 
ourselves. 


Moment of silent and/or spoken confession. 
Let us confess: We are truly sorry and we humbly repent. 


Moment of silent and/or spoken confession. 
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Let us pray: | Because the remembrance of our sin is 
more than we can bear, 
have mercy on us and forgive us. 
For the sake of your Son, Jesus Christ, 

pardon us of all that is past 

and grant that we may ever serve you 
in newness of life, 

to the glory of your holy name; 

through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


THE PARDON 
In his great metcy, our Almighty God and heavenly Father has promised forgiveness of sins to all 
who repent and with true faith turn to him. May he have mercy upon you, pardon and deliver you 
from all your sins, confirm and strengthen you in all goodness, and bring you to everlasting life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


THE COMFORTING WORDS 


Hear these comforting words that Jesus Christ, our Savior, says to all who truly turn to him: God so 


loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whoever believes in him should not perish 
but have eternal life. Amen. 


THE PEACE 


The peace of the Lord Jesus Christ be always with you. 
And with your spirit. 
As a forgiven and reconciled people, let us extend signs of peace, one to another. 


Gods people show signs of peace and love to one another with the words, “Peace be with you!” 
THE PRAYER OF GREAT THANKSGIVING 


The Lord be with you. 

And with your spirit. 

Lift up your hearts. 

We lift them up to the Lord. 

Let us give our thanks to the Lord our God. 

It is right and good to give him thanks and praise. 


It is right and our joy to give thanks to you in all places and at all times, Almighty Father. You are 
the source of all truth, life, and love. You made us in your image and breathed into us the breath of 
life. When in our sinfulness we turned away from you and out love failed, your love remained 
steadfast. You delivered us from captivity, made covenant to be our sovereign God, and called us to 
new life in Jesus Christ our Lord. Therefore, we praise you with the angels, and archangels, and all 
the company of heaven, forever singing this hymn to the glory of your name: 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of power and might, 

heaven and earth are full of your glory. 
Hosanna in the highest. 

Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord. 
Hosanna in the highest. 


All praise and glory is yours, O God our Father, for in your tender mercy you gave your only Son, 
Jesus Christ, to the world. Your Spirit anointed him to bring good news to the poor, to bind up the 
brokenheatted, to comfort those who mourn, to proclaim freedom for captives, to set at liberty 
those who ate oppressed, and to announce the year of the Lord’s favor. In obedience to your will, 
he stretched out his arms upon the cross and offered himself once for all, that by his suffering and 
death we might be saved. By his resurrection he broke the bonds of death, trampling hell and Satan 
undet his feet. As our great high priest, he ascended to your tight hand in glory, that we might come 
with confidence before the throne of grace. 


THE PEOPLE SING | “Lamb of God, Whose Bleeding Love” 
By Charles Wesley; with music by Dr. Doug Claybrook 


"Lamb of God, whose bleeding love 
We now recall to mind, 

Send the answer from above, 

And let us mercy find. 

Think on us who think on Thee, 
Every burdened soul release; 

O remember Calvary, 

And bid us go in peace. 


? By Thine agonizing pain, 
And bloody sweat, we pray, 
By Thy dying love to man, 
Take all our sins away; 


Burst our bonds, and set us free, 
From iniquity release; 

O remember Calvary, 

And bid us go in peace. 
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> Let Thy blood by faith applied, 
The sinner’s pardon seal; 

Speak us freely justified, 

And all our sickness heal; 

By Thy passion on the tree, 

Let our griefs and sorrows cease, 
O remember Calvary, 

And bid us go in peace. 


“Never will we hence depart, 
Till thou our wants relieve, 
Write forgiveness on our heart, 
And all thine image give: 

Still our souls shall rise to Thee, 
Till perfected in holiness: 

O Remember Calvary, 

And bid us go in peace. 


THE PRAYER OF CONSECRATION 


On the night that he was betrayed, our Lord Jesus Christ took bread; and when he had given thanks, 
he broke it, and gave it to his disciples, saying, “Take, eat; this is my body, which is given for you: 
Do this in remembrance of me.” Likewise, after supper, Jesus took the cup, and when he had given 
thanks, he gave it to them, saying, “Drink this, all of you; for this is my blood of the new covenant, 


which is shed for you, and for many, for the forgiveness of sins: Whenever you drink it, do this in 


remembrance of me.” Therefore, we proclaim the mystery of faith: 


Christ has died. 
Christ is risen. 
Christ will come again. 


We celebrate this memorial of our redemption, O Father, receiving these gifts of bread and wine 
with thanksgiving for the death and resurrection of your Son, Jesus Christ. Sanctify them by your 
Word and Holy Spirit to be for us the body and blood of Christ. Sanctify us also, that we may 
worthily receive this holy sacrament and partake of his most blessed body and blood. By your Spirit 
make us one with Christ and one as your church, that Christ may dwell in us 

and we in him. In the fullness of time, put all things in subjection under your Christ and gather us 
together with all your saints in the joy of your heavenly kingdom, where we shall see our Lord face 
to face. We ask this through your Son, who with you and the Holy Spirit in your holy church be all 
honor and glory, now and forever. Amen. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER 
And now, with the confidence of children of God, let us pray: 


Our Father, who art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name, 
thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done, 
on earth as it is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive those 
who trespass against us. 

And lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil. 

For thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, 
and the glory, forever. Amen. 


THE BREAKING OF THE BREAD 


The Celebrant breaks the bread and lifts it for all to see. 
The body of out Lord Jesus Christ, given for you. 


The Celebrant lifts the cup for all to see. 
The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE PRAYER OF HUMBLE ACCESS 
Let us pray. 


We do not presume to come to this your table, 
O merciful Lord, 
trusting in our own righteousness, 
but in your abundant and great mercies. 
We are not worthy so much as to gather up the crumbs 
from under your table; 
but you are the same Lord whose character 
is always to have mercy. 
Grant us, therefore, gracious Lord, 
so to eat the flesh of your dear Son Jesus Christ, 
and to drink his blood, 
that our sinful bodies may be made clean by his 
body, and our souls washed through his most 
precious blood, 
and that we may evermore dwell in him, and he in us. 
Amen. 


THE RECEPTION 


The gifts of God for the people of God. Take them in remembrance that Christ died for you and 
feed on him in your hearts by faith, with thanksgiving. 


Communion is served. 
THE POST-COMMUNION PRAYER 
When all have received Communion, the following prayer zs offered: 


Heavenly Father, we thank you for feeding us with the 
spiritual food of the most precious body and blood of 
your Son our Savior Jesus Christ; 
and for assuring us in these holy mysteries that we 
are living members of the body of your Son, 
and heits of your eternal kingdom. 
And now, Father, send us out to do the work you have 
given us to do, 
to love and serve you as faithful witnesses of Christ 
our Lord. 
To him, to you, and to the Holy Spirit, 
be honor and glory, 
now and forever. Amen. 


THE PEOPLE SING |The Doxology 


Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below; 
Praise Him above, ye heav’nly host; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 


THE BENEDICTION 
Adapted from Charles Wesley’s hymn, “Sinner with Awe Draw Near” 


Pardon, and power, and peace, 
And perfect righteousness 


From that sacred fountain springs; 
Wash’d in His all-cleansing blood 

Rise, ye souls, to priests and kings, 

Rise in Christ and reign with God. Amen. 
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APPENDIX H 


CHARLES WESLEY’S “LAMB OF GOD, WHOSE BLEEDING LOVE” WITH NEW 
MUSIC FROM DOUG CLAYBROOK 
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Participant # 


HOPE FOR GRACE 


Participant Journal 


Your experience throughout this project depends on your faithful participation with the 
weekly journal. It is also an essential piece of Pastor Kelly’s data collection for his final 
project dissertation, and will be collected and used for his final research. Please make 
time each week for three separate days to sit down, reflect, and prayerfully consider and 
respond to the prompts in this journal. It does not matter which days you do this. Each 
Thursday session will end with some reflection time where you could go ahead and 
consider Entry #1 for the week. Also, please refrain from responding to Entry #3 (the 
final entry of each week) until after attending Sunday worship at Grace. Please feel free 
to contact Pastor Kelly for any reason if you have any questions: 
kelly.mccuaig@gmail.com | 806-782-8017 


Ym A 


Fegi wet 


Nae 8 ge 
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WEEK 1 
Beginning July 6 


DAY 1 


READ | Prayerfully consider the below prayer of confession from Grace 
Methodist’s hymnal, Our Great Redeemer’s Praise (p.730): 


Almighty and most merciful God, we confess and lament that we have 
sinned against you in thought, word, and deed. We have not loved you 
with our whole heart. We have failed to be an obedient church. We have 
not loved our neighbors as ourselves. We are truly sorry and we humbly 
repent. Because the remembrance of our sin is more than we can bear, 
have mercy on us and forgive us. For the sake of your son, Jesus Christ, 
pardon us of all that is past and grant that we may ever serve you in 
newness of life, to the glory of your holy name; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, amen. 


RESPOND | How does this prayer make you feel? Write down any words or 
phrases that come to mind to explain your feelings/opinions about this prayer. 
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WEEK 1, DAY 2 


READ | Prayerfully consider again the below prayer of confession from Grace 
Methodist’s hymnal, Our Great Redeemer’s Praise (p.730): 


Almighty and most merciful God, we confess and lament that we have 
sinned against you in thought, word, and deed. We have not loved you 
with our whole heart. We have failed to be an obedient church. We have 
not loved our neighbors as ourselves. We are truly sorry and we humbly 
repent. Because the remembrance of our sin is more than we can bear, 
have mercy on us and forgive us. For the sake of your son, Jesus Christ, 
pardon us of all that is past and grant that we may ever serve you in 
newness Of life, to the glory of your holy name; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, amen. 


RESPOND | Do you typically pray this prayer (or any other prayer of confession) 
in light of just your own personal sins or with Grace Methodist’s corporate 
sins/failings also in mind? Explain your response. 


WEEK 1, DAY 3 


Wait until after worship on Sunday, July 9", to read and respond below. 


READ | Prayerfully consider again the below prayer of confession from Grace 
Methodist’s hymnal, Our Great Redeemer’s Praise (p.730): 


Almighty and most merciful God, we confess and lament that we have 
sinned against you in thought, word, and deed. We have not loved you 
with our whole heart. We have failed to be an obedient church. We have 
not loved our neighbors as ourselves. We are truly sorry and we humbly 
repent. Because the remembrance of our sin is more than we can bear, 
have mercy on us and forgive us. For the sake of your son, Jesus Christ, 
pardon us of all that is past and grant that we may ever serve you in 
newness of life, to the glory of your holy name; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, amen. 


RESPOND | In your own words, based on your own experiences so far through 
this project, explain the connection between “we have failed to be an obedient 
church” and “grant that we may serve you in newness of life” as prayed (in bold) 
through the above Communion prayer of confession, and as we prayed together 
in worship as a church. 
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WEEK 2 
Beginning July 13 


DAY 1 


READ | Prayerfully consider this passage below from 1 John 1:8-2:2 (NRSV): 


18 If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us. 9 If we confess our sins, he who is faithful and just will forgive us our 

sins and cleanse us from all unrighteousness. '° If we say that we have not 
sinned, we make him a liar, and his word is not in us. 2" My little children. | 

am writing these things to you so that you may not sin. But if anyone does 

sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; ? and 
he is the atoning sacrifice for our sins, and not for ours only but also for the 
sins of the world. 


RESPOND | The Christian community this passage was written to struggled to 
acknowledge their sin before God. After this week’s teaching, take some time 
and journal about if it is easy or difficult for you to acknowledge your sin. Why or 
why not? 


RESPOND | Do you ever struggle to believe that Jesus is real and present in the 
Communion meal and that he is actually able to forgive your sin. Why or why not 
is this a challenge for you? 
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WEEK 2, DAY 2 
READ | Prayerfully consider this passage below from 1 John 1:8-2:2 (NRSV): 


18 If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us. 9 If we confess our sins, he who is faithful and just will forgive us our 

sins and cleanse us from all unrighteousness. '° If we say that we have not 
sinned, we make him a liar, and his word is not in us. 2" My little children. | 

am writing these things to you so that you may not sin. But if anyone does 

sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; ? and 
he is the atoning sacrifice for our sins, and not for ours only but also for the 
sins of the world. 


RESPOND | The people 1 John is written to is a Christian community, a group of 
people, and not just individuals. Do you believe it is important for congregations, 
whole churches, to discern their corporate sins/failings/disobedient moments 
together? Explain your answer. 


RESPOND | How well do you feel Grace Methodist has done in acknowledging 
our past sins/failings/disobedient moments together? Explain your answer. 
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WEEK 2, DAY 3 


Wait until after worship on Sunday, July 16", to read and respond below. 
READ | Prayerfully consider this passage below from 1 John 1:8-2:2 (NRSV): 


18 If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us. ° If we confess our sins, he who is faithful and just will forgive us our 

sins and cleanse us from all unrighteousness. '° If we say that we have not 
sinned, we make him a liar, and his word is not in us. 2" My little children. | 

am writing these things to you so that you may not sin. But if anyone does 

sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; 2 and 
he is the atoning sacrifice for our sins, and not for ours only but also for the 
sins of the world. 


RESPOND | In your own words, how would you explain how this past Sunday’s 
service of Communion at Grace Methodist helped our congregation live into the 
message of 1 John 1:8-2:2? 


RESPOND | In your own words, based on your own learnings and experiences 
throughout this project, explain the connection between “we have failed to be an 
obedient church” and “grant that we may serve you in newness of life” as prayed 
in our Communion prayer of confession. 
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WEEK 3 
Beginning July 20 


DAY 1 


READ | Consider this prayer of confession written by John Wesley’s father, 
Samuel Wesley (excerpt from Samuel Wesley’s The Pious Communicant Rightly 
Prepared, 1700, p.165) 


...imprint , | beseech thee, in my mind, so lively as sense of my savior’s 
sufferings, and let me receive, and carry away so lasting an impression of 
them from this sacrament [of Communion], that | may henceforth die unto 
sin, and live unto righteousness that | may subdue and mortify [i.e., “put to 
death”] more and more all criminal [i.e., “sinful’] desires, and the whole 
body of death, thro’ Jesus Christ my Lord. Amen! 


RESPOND | Observe how strong the connection was for Samuel Wesley in the 
above prayer between confession and the sacrament of Communion. Journal 
about how strong or weak the relationship between confession and communion 
has been in your own faith journey. 


RESPOND | Could the connection between confession of sin and receiving 
Communion be stronger in your own life? How so? 
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WEEK 3, DAY 2 


READ | Prayerfully consider verse from one of John and Charles Wesley’s 
Communion hymns (from “Hymns on the Lord’s Supper,” p.200) 


By Thine agonizing pain 

And bloody sweat we pray, 

By Thy dying love to man, 

Take all our sins away; 

Burst our bonds, and set us free, 
From all iniquity release. 

O remember Calvary, 

And bid us go in peace. 


RESPOND | How do you think singing a hymn like the one above would help a 


congregation grow in their understanding and ability to humbly reflect on past 
sins and ministry mistakes together? 


RESPOND | Do you believe the Wesley brothers intended a verse like the above 
one to condemn congregations of Christians or to give them hope? Explain. 
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WEEK 3, DAY 3 


Wait until after worship on Sunday, July 23", to respond below. 


RESPOND | How did this past Sunday’s Communion service best reflect, or not 
reflect, what you’ve discovered so far about the early Methodist practice of 
confession and Communion? 


RESPOND | In your own words, based on your own learnings and experiences 
so far through this project, explain the connection between “we have failed to be 
an obedient church” and “grant that we may serve you in newness of life” as 
prayed in the Communion prayer of confession. 
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WEEK 4 
Beginning July 27 


DAY 1 


READ | Consider the following reflection on the Methodist understanding of sin 
and holiness (from Thomas Oden’s John Wesley’s Teachings, Vol. 2, p.272-73): 


The further one walks in the way of holiness, the more deeply one is aware 
of one’s sin. It is a paradox of grace, that those who turn out to be most 
keenly aware of their inadequacy are walking, breathing saints. Those 
least aware of their sin are the most distant from repentance. Repentance 
continues throughout the Christian life. 


RESPOND | Before this week’s teaching session with Pastor Kelly, how did you 
primarily view repentance? Was it something that one mainly did to become a 
Christian, or as something one mainly did after they became a Christian? If you 
considered it in both ways, was one way more prominent for you than the other? 
Why do you think you viewed repentance in that way? 
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WEEK 4, DAY 2 


READ | One of the devotional writers from whom John Wesley regular read was 
Francis de Sales. Consider this passage from de Sales on what Christian 
humility looks like (from Francis de Sales’ Introduction to a Devout Life, p.47-48): 


If we are truly humble... we shall grieve bitterly over our sin because it 
offends God, but we shall find sweetness in accusing ourselves, because 
in doing so we honor Him; and we shall find relief in fully revealing our 
complaints to our physician... Hesitate not then to open your heart fully in 
Confession, for in proportion as your sins go forth, the precious merits of 
Christ’s Passion will come in and fill you with all blessings. 


RESPOND | In your own words, and based on the above quote from de Sales, 
explain how a congregation might explore together their past corporate sins, 
mistakes, and disobedient moments. In what way could that experience not be a 
negative one or something that a congregation dreads, but rather a conversation 
that a congregation can find hope in. 


RESPOND | Do any specific past ministry decisions, actions, or inactions come 
to mind when you consider how God may be calling Grace Methodist to 
acknowledge and repent together in order to fully experience the “precious merits 
of Christ’s Passion” as de Sales mentions above? 


WEEK 4, DAY 3 


Wait until after worship on Sunday, July 30", to read and respond below. 


RESPOND | How did this past Sunday’s Communion service best reflect, or not 
reflect, what you’ve discovered about our Methodist understanding of confession 
and Communion? 


RESPOND | In your own words, based on your own learnings and experiences 
so far through this project, explain the connection between “we have failed to be 
an obedient church” and “grant that we may serve you in newness of life” as 
prayed in the Communion prayer of confession. 
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WEEK 5 
Beginning August 3 


DAY 1 


READ | Consider the following (from Hackney’s Positive Psychology in Christian 
Perspective, p.6): 


Think of a scale ranging from negative ten to positive ten, with negative ten 
being the lowest possible depths of misery, the zero point being neutral 
(neither doing poorly nor doing well), and positive ten being the happiest 
life possible. Currently, psychology is good at helping people who are 
around negative six or negative seven to make it up to the neighborhood of 
zero (maybe positive one on a good day). By contrast, we know very little 
about how to help people get from the zero point to positive seven. 


RESPOND | Given the above quote, do you feel your Christian experience has 
primarily been getting you from -10 to 0, or from 0 to +10? How so? 


RESPOND | How do you feel that Christians typically approach confession and 
Communion? Are they mainly approached to get from -10 to 0, or from 0 to +10? 
Explain your response. 
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WEEK 5, DAY 2 


READ | Consider the following (from Baker, McNulty, and Overall’s The Positive 
Side of Negative Emotions, p.112): 


... people who experience greater guilt in response to specific 
transgressions or conflict episodes also report better long-term outcomes, 
such as problem resolution and relationship improvement... when people 
feel guilty, they demonstrate greater perspective taking, generate higher 


quality solutions to relationship problems, and report more constructive 
intentions. 


RESPOND | Do you feel Grace Methodist does a good job of communicating and 


helping the congregation as a whole step into the sort of healthy, productive guilt 
as described in the above quote? Why or why not? 


RESPOND | Do any specific past ministry decisions, actions, or inactions come 
to mind that you think God may be calling our congregation to experience the 
above-mentioned healthy sense of guilt over? 


WEEK 5, DAY 3 


Wait until after worship on Sunday, August 6", to respond below. 


RESPOND | How did this past Sunday’s Communion service best reflect, or not 
reflect, what you've discovered so far about the positive side of guilt over past 
sins/mistakes? 


RESPOND | In your own words, based on your own learnings and experiences 
so far through this project, explain the connection between “we have failed to be 
an obedient church” and “grant that we may serve you in newness Of life” as 
prayed in the Communion prayer of confession. 
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